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MY FARMING PROGRAM FOR 1922 


Methods of Handling Crops and Live Stock That Cut Production Costs 


F THE 320 acres in Walden Farm, 
O 0 are in a four-year rotation— 


By Charles D. Kirkpatrick 


I find it necessary to use purchased 
protein feed to supplement the corn 








corn, corn, oats and mixed clover. This 
regular rotation keeps the soil in good 
physical condition, maintains the ni- 
trogen element of fertility, gives an 
opportunity to fall plow part of the 
corn ground, and lends itself to a live 
stock system of farming. Besides the 
fields in the regular rotation, there are 
forty-five acres at the far side of the 
farm in fifteen-acre lots, Which are 
available for pasture, alfalfa or grain 
crops as occasion requires. Inside the 
major fields there is a sixty-acre minor 
rotation with eight fields and a ten- 
acre farmstead. 

Under the stimulus of the war, the 
acreage in corn was nearly doubled. 
Besides the 100 acres in the major ro- 
tation, the 45 acres of auxiliary pasture 
and a good part of the minor rotation 
were planted to this one crop. 

A year ago last fall I saw I had gone 
one year too long on the big corn pro- 
gram. I had 10,000 bushels of corn, cost- 
ing abc 45 cents a bushel, not includ- 
ng interest on investment, and worth 
only 50 cents delivered. In 1921, the 
acreage Was reduced to 100 acres. This 
jrastic measure proved more fortunate 
than I expected. By December, corn 
had fall to 25 cents, and “safety first’ was the 
financial policy. 

At present, I have fifty acres of clover meadow 
and pasture fall plowed for corn in the major rota- 
tion and five acres in the minor rotation. This 
leaves fifty acres of corn stalks to spring plow. I 
can handle this much with a maximum degree of 
economy in production, and that must be the guide 
in making a program so long as the markets are 
putting farm products at a disadvantage. 

When there is so much discussion about the re- 
duction of the corn acreage because of its unprofit- 
ableness, there is danger of not doing the work 
well. Particularly in regard to the seed, a little 
neglect liable to bring an additional loss instead 
Since 1913, J have each season planted 
an ear to row field test of corn to secure parent 
ears with proved yielding ability. The best pro- 
ducers have been mated in crossing plats. A sample 
oi this seed in the state yield test proved a winner 
in 1918, and a substantial producer in the tests 
sce then. 

My best yielding rows have been from parent ears 
which had strong stalks and clean roots in the ger- 
Minator. For three years I have noticed that the 
abundance of lateral roots on the sprouting grains 
im the germinator is associated with high yield. To 
get 1.500 seed ears I put up fifty bushels in the 





ol a saving. 











Self Feeder for Hogs on the Kirkpatrick Farm 


attic and discard so far as possible all diseased and 
deformed ears. This time spent on the seed during 
the winter is well invested, tho it would be costly 
to employ a seedsman to do it. It is with this like 
vaccinating hogs, I’m not a professional, but I can 
take more care with my own interests than many 
professionals are likely to give. 

For twenty-five years my father raised about 100 
spring pigs each season... Occasionally the cholera 
cleaned out the bunch, and he’was convinced that 
ii was impossible to keep a large herd without risk- 
ing a total loss. When the serum treatment was 
announced, I found it reliable and promptly quali- 
fied for a license to treat my own herd. Tho grain 
prices advanced ahead of pork prices, it was a like- 
ly guess that pork would recover its relative value 
end stay up longer than grain. In 1919, my spring 
pig crop was increased to 200 head. That fall I re- 
solved to master the art of feeding little pigs in cold 
weather. Twenty head were fed to a satisfactory 
profit. In 1920, the forty-eight litters of spring pigs 
totaled 310 head at weaning time; in the fall I ex- 
panded the fall pig crop to forty head. In 1921, 
fifty litters of spring pigs totaled even 300 head 
at weaning time and twenty-nine sows bred for 
fall litters saved 175, which have done as well as 
spring pigs. Fifty sows have been bred to farrow 


during the first half of 1922. 


in the ration of growing pigs and 
brood sows Before farrowing time, 
the sow’s ration is about three pounds 
of oats, a quarter to a half a pound 
of ground alfalfa, a fifth of a pound 
of meat meal, and corn according to 
: the condition of the sows. This past 
: year I have used the Ames mineral 
formula, and it appears to be worth 
while. After farrowing, I feed with 
a liberal hand. The sows and their 
pigs run to corn and meat meal. Given 
dry beds, clean water, oil against lice 
and plenty of exercise, why shouldn’t 
they grow? 

Sometimes it is a temptation to buy 
samples from all of the neighboring 
herds, and then speculate in pedigrees, 
I paid $2 apiece for ten pure-breds 
at a week old and borrowed the sow 
until weaning time. These have been 
my foundation. I have breeding ree- 
ords, the sows with big litters have 
been saved, and by saving double the 
number of gilts I need for my own 
use, I can cull the herd for’ type. 
Sometimes the extra gilts bring two 
or three dollars above the market, and 
this profit goes toward buying a bet- 
ter boar. 

One of the practical details of housing and fencing 
live stock is the economy of permanent improve- 
ments. Water gas tar from a neighboring gas fac- 
tory is a cheap and effective preservative for fence 
posts and building timbers. To fence all the fields 
hog tight has required 2,000 rods of fencing, and 
1 regret that the use of creosote was not begun 
sooner. 

A liberal use of lime-sulphur is another economy 
in its place. Eight years ago I planted twenty 
apple trees, which are now ready to fruit. Spraying 
is not such a burdensome process if a power pump 
can be had. I had an old engine and force pump 
which a neighbor put on trucks, and we use it to- 
gether. Raspberries, blackberries, currants and 
gooseberries require very little attention if a straw 
mulch is used to keep down the weeds. In the cul- 
tivated garden rows which are tended with a horse 
and shovel plow, there are half a dozen rows of 
grapes, a row of asparagus, a row of strawberries, 
and the usual allotment of sweet corn, potatoes and 
table vegetables, 

We must keep to a policy of growing our own 
fruit, our own animals, and so far as possible the 
feed we give the live stock. The reactions follow- 
ing the war boom ought not to shake our confidence 
in the permanent financial policies which are es- 
sential to a diversified live stock farming. 
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Paying Off the Liberty Loans 
N 1917, 1918 and 1919, the people of the 
United States loaned the government $22,- 


000,000,000. The price level in these three 





years was so high, however, that in reality we 
loaned the government twenty-two billion 50- 
cent pieces rather than $22,000,000,000, Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher, who has made an exact 
calculation of the price level on which the va- 
rious Liberty loans were floated, says that we 
loaned the government dollars, which in pur- 
chasing power were equivalent to only 52 cents 
before the war. 
Shall we in the 
in the future to pay interest and principal on 
the $20,000,000,000 of Liberty loans which 


are still outstanding on the 


United States tax ourselves 


basis of 50-cent 
dollars, 100-cent 
The wealthy institutions of the east, who own 
the greater part of the Liberty bonds, are hop- 
ing that the government will pay interest and 


75-cent dollars or dollars ? 


principal in dollars which have a one hundred 
cent purchasing power. In other words, they 
are hoping for a return to the pre-war price 
level. The farmers, the manufacturers and ac- 
tive men everywhere who are engaged directly 
in production want to see this debt paid off 
im dollars of 50-cent purchasing power. 

In this clash of interest, is there any guiding 
principle which can be accepted by a disinter- 
ested sound? While we can not 
claim to be disinterested, we can not help but 


think that it is a sound principle that Liberty 


person as 


loans should be paid off in dollars of much the 
same purchasing power as the money which 
was first loaned to the government. In other 
words, the fair thing for the government to do 
is to use its efforts to maintain a relatively 
high price level. Altogether apart from the 
abstract justice of the situation, a relatively 
high price level will favor the productive 
classes of society as contrasted with the saving 
classes, and will enable the government to pay 
off its debts with much less burdensome taxa- 
tion than would otherwise be the case. 

It is true, that after every great war in the 
past, we have had a rapidly falling price level 
with the result that the 


paid off to the great disadvantage of the pro- 


war debts have been 


ductive classes, and the great advantage of the 
coupon cutters. It is also true that during 
such periods of fallmg prices, there has been 
great stagnation in industry. Simply because 
people in the past have allowed their monetary 
system to run away with them following great 


wars is no reason why we should allow a repeti- 





made to serve us, or are we made to serve the 
monetary system? It is time to start doing 


some fundamental thinking on this matter. 


Government Hog Figures 
WE REGARD the government hog figures 


recently issued as misleading. They indi- 
cate 57,000,000 hogs on January 1, 1922. as 
compared with a ten-year average of 67,000,- 
000 hogs. Ten years ago, back in 1911 and 
1912, we were eredited with 65,000,000 hogs. 
The Bureau of Markets, in attempting to esti- 
mate the number of hogs this year, has tried to 
reconcile the figures to the 1920 census, and 
has thereby fallen into error. The 1920 census 
is probably the most inaccurate census which 
has been taken in the past forty years. At 
the time of the enumeration, the weather was 
exceedingly cold, the roads were bad, and the 
census takers themselves were badly underpaid. 
Probably 10 per cent of the farmers missed 
enumeration altogether, and the agricultural 
figures from many of the rest were secured 
largely by guesswork. At any rate, it is cer- 
tain that the 57,000,000 figure for hogs of 
January 1, 1922, based on the 1920 census, is 
not in any way comparable with the 66,000,000 
figure in 1911 or the 57,000,000 figure in 
1901. 

The hog population estimates as formerly 
given by the United States Department of Ag- 
about 2.35 
times as great as the annual hog receipts re- 
On this basis, there 


riculture have customarily run 


ported at eleven markets. 
were actually in the United States on January 
1, 1922, about 67,000,000 hogs, or 10,000,000 
hogs more than indicated by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

For Iowa, the Department of Agriculture 
has reported for 1922, 7,546,000 hogs. Bas- 
ing our judgment again largely on the normal 
relationship existing between lowa’s hog popu- 
lation and receipts at terminal markets, we 
have come to the conclusion that Iowa’s hog 
population of January 1 of this year was 
around 8,500,000 hogs. 

The live stock figures of the Department of 
Agriculture have always been more or less of 
zx joke, and this has been especially true of the 
hog figures. This is not the fault of the over- 
worked statisticians of the department, who, 
because of lack of funds, have been compelled 
to use a method of estimating live stock which, 
tho economical, is not accurate. We believe 
that congress might very well consider taking 
$100,000 of the $300,000 which could be 
saved by the knocking out of free seeds, and 
giving it to the Bureau of Markets, in order 
that it may do a little more accurate work in 
the estimating of live stock, and especially 
hogs. As it is now, the only guide we have as 
to the trend of hog population is the receipts 
at terminal markets, 





Scarcity of Hog Products 

"THERE seems to be a great scarcity of hog 

products in storage. At any rate, there 
is a greater scarcity than usual at this time of 
year. On date of March 1, at the six leading 
western storage points, there were 191,000,000 
pounds of lard, ham, bacon and other hog 
meats as compared with 314,000,000 pounds 
March 1, and $41,000,000 
pounds as an average of the past eight years 
on March 1. We do not have complete records 
back of 1914, but the figures which are avail- 


able indicate that in no year have the stocks 


a year ago on 


been so light in March as they are this year. 

During February, it is customary for the 
stocks of hog product in storage to increase 
by about 40,000,000 pounds. This year the 
increase was only about 18,000,000 pounds. 
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Evidently a much larger proportion of th. 
hogs which were received at central markets 
this year went directly into consumption thay 
usual. We have in storage now enoug) hog 
product to last the United States about ty, 
weeks, provided there was no new slaughter. 
The fact that we have on hands now only 
about 55 per cent as many pounds of pork 
product as usual at this time of year dovs not 
necessarily mean high hog prices except in the 
immediate future. It means that the run this 
winter has been small, and that packers haye 
hesitated to store any large volume of prod. 
uct made out of hogs at the high prices whic 
have prevailed during the past month or two, 
As long as hog receipts continue smaller than 
usual, the fact of the small storage supply will 
strengthen hog prices. As 
soon, however, as hog receipts become more 
abundant than usual, the small storage supply 
will cease to have any effect on hog prices, ' 


unquestionably 





1922 Iowa Corn Yield Contest 
‘THE Iowa corn yield contest, which i, doing 

more than any other one thing to increase 
the acre yield of corn in Iowa, is now starting 
on its third year. Any Iowa farmer can enter 
this contest by sending eighteen pounds of seed 
corn, together with $10, to Joe L. Robinson, 
secretary of the Iowa Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion, at Ames. That is all the expense and 
bother there is to it. The Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation sees to it that the corn is grown in three 
different places in a total of at least fifteen 
different plots under exactly the sami 
cultivation 


oil and 
conditions as the other varieties 
entered. 

There probably are hundreds of farmers in 
Iowa who have higher yielding corn than any 
of the sorts which were entered in the contest 
in 1920 or 1921, 
these corns, and the only way to do that is to 
enter them in the contest. 

Send in eighteen pounds of your seed to the 
Corn Growers’ Association, at Ames, together 
with $10, and let them do the work of finding 
out how your corn compares in yielding power 
with other standard Iowa sorts. If you entered 
your corn in 1920 or 1921, by all means come 
back again in 1922. If you have neve: 
any corn in the Iowa corn yield contest, now 
is the time to start. You are bound to reap 
much benefit from it, whether your corn yields 
well in comparison with the other sorts or 
whether it yields poorly. If your corn as an 
average of two or three years yields poorly, 
and you are thereby induced to change your 
seed to a higher yielding sort, the contest will 
return to you ultimately all the expense of en- 
tering it ten times over. 


The problem is to discover 


ent red 


Ten dollars seems like a large entry fee, but 
it really covers only half the expense of mak- 
ing a careful scientific comparison: If you 
tried to make a really careful comparison of 





several varieties on your own farm, would 
cost you in time and bother at least $50. 
Wheat Reserves 
ir are 


WHEAT reserves on March 1 this y: 

reported at 131,000,000 bushels, as com 
pared with a normal at this time of year of 
«bout 160,000,000 bushels. With wheat stocks 


about $0,000,000 bushels below normal, and 
with the southwestern winter wheat crop, ™ 
spite of recent good rains, still below normal, 
the prospect for fairly good wheat p 
Nevertheless, we believe that most farm 
winter 


The 


h 0 


rices 18 


good. 
ers will be wise in not holding th 

wheat much beyond the middle of May. 
new wheat crop at the present time looks ast 
it would be large enough so, that there will bes 
considerable break in wheat prices during June 
and July. 
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F viscldeaiaetne the ioiasailee 


THE daily press last week carried a story 


concerning Alaska which indicates an im- 
ling conflict between the Department of the 


pene ° ° 

tyterior and the Department of Agriculture. 
The Department of Agriculture has charge of 
the { roabe in Alaska, some twenty million 


acres. ‘The Secretary of the Interior came out 
last week in a statement showing very clearly 
that he wishes the administration of the for- 


Bis. Senator Capper, leader of the farm bloc, 
followed with a statement to the effect that 
enators and representatives from the agricul- 
tural states will strenuously oppose any effort 


to turn over either the forests of Alaska or the 
forests of the United States to the Department 





of the Interior. Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace has not yet made a public statement, 


but probably will be heard from in due time. 
The controversy has all the earmarks of the 
struggle in the days of Roosevelt, which cul- 
minated in taking the forests from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and placing them under 
the Department of Agriculture, where they 
have been administered in the public interest 
and with a view to utilizing them to the largest 
possible extent and at the same time 
ing them by reforestation. It is the old strug- 
gle between selfish interests which wish to ex- 
ploit and the interests of the public at large. 
The efforts to dismember the Department of 
Agriculture by removing from it the control of 


conserv- 


the forests. the marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and the building of roads, will be met 
with strenuous resistance. Conditions at the 
present time are not such as to encourage 
any attacks upon agriculture or agricultural 
agencies, 





The Bonus and the Farmer 

HE bonus bill which is now before congress 

would, if passed, result in the ex-service 
men borrowing at least $200,000,000 from the 
banks on very favorable terms during late 1922 
and early 1923. Farm boys would borrow at 
least $60,000,000 of this “money from the 
banks. Practically all of this money, as soon 
as borrowed would be spent for the necessities 
of lift for paying off indebtedness. While 
Wall Street and the big eastern financial in- 
terests generally profess to think that the bo- 
nus will act to handicap business revival, we 
believe, on the contrary, that the bonus in its 
present form, will speed business revival, and 


that it will give a sudden increase in buying 


power to a large section of our population, 
which will prove very effective in starting busi- 


ness everywhere on the upgrade. 


sibie ti 


It is impos- 
increase —s the buying power of 
he young men of the United States by more 
han 3 agai without causing a strong 
‘dvance in prices of all kinds. 
before 


bonus bill now congress inevit- 


ably means a mild degree of inflation. That is 
oe reason why the eastern bankers oppose it. 
ae 


continually concerned with increas- 
ing the buying power of the dollar, and any- 
thing | _ the proposed bonus which tends to 
ie buying power of the dollar and 
rease prices, is anathema to them: 

believe that the farmers’ 
*i the side of a mild degree of inflation, and 
u tion is justified to the extent that it 
‘uccessful in holding the 


Person- 
interests are 


general price level 


"to 70 per cent above the pre-war. Inflation 
Ud send prices beyond this point, we 

@ regard as vicious. Equally vicious is 

Setati hich drives prices below a level at 
0 per cent above the pre-war. 

a I r boys who went into the service in 

AJL 


(918 missed the opportunity of mak- 
easier on the farm than ever before, 
hey started to work farming again 


4 n 
©1919 or 1920, just in time to buy their 


equipment at peak prices, and then got hit by 
the severest deflation in history. It is justice 
to these men and a good thing for farmers gen- 
erally to have some such bonus bill as that now 
before congress passed, 





Corn Reserves 
WE ARE glad to say that the government 


report as of March 1, indicates corn re- 
serves which are not nearly so burdensome as 
we feared last fall they might be. They are 
still so far above the ordinary year, however, 
that with an average season we shall have a 
burdensome amount of corn on hand next fall 
unless we continue to price it so far below cost 
of production that we stimulate the wasteful 
use of corn this summer. 

On March 1, 1922, there were 1,313,000,000 
bushels of corn stored on farms in the United 
States, as compared with 1,000,000,000 bush- 
els in the ordinary year. A surplus of 300,- 
000,000 bushels of corn would seem to indicate 
a reduction of about 10,000,000 acres. 

We have a greater surplus in Iowa than in 
any other state, the amount on March 1 being 
222,000,000 bushels, as compared with 145,- 
000,000 bushels in the average year. A sur- 
plus of 77,000,000 bushels would seem to call 
for a reduction of 2,000,000 acres of corn in 
Iowa, assuming that we have weather 
in 1922, and that we hold our corn for a price 
which represents cost of production, and do not 
feed it wastefully. 

The situation in Nebraska, South Dakota 
and Minnesota is much the Iowa, 
In these four states put together, there was on 
March 1 of this year, 435,000,000 
bushels, as compared with a normal of 280,- 
000.000 bushels. The indicated acreage reduc- 
tion in view of the March 1 surplus would seem 
to be about 2,000,000 acres for Lowa, 670,000 
acres for Minnesota, 830,000 for South Da- 
kota, and 1,100,000 acres for Nebraska, or ¢ 
20 per cent cut for the four states. 


average 


same as 1n 


hand on 


1917 and Now 

NY leader, any organization, any journal, 
that attempts to make its philosophy keep 
with the 
to be something more than a phonograph or a 
parrot. A good many alleged leaders of farm 
thought learned the war cry of more produc- 
tion back in 1917, and are still repeating it. 
It was a good slogan then, but it has outlived 
its usefulness. The world has changed; the 
farm market has changed. The philosophy 
that made good five years ago is today out of 
place as a cradle in the modern wheat field. 

Occasionally we get a letter from a man 
who seems to think that just because Wallaces’ 


pace needs of a changing world, has 


Farmer is now in favor of corn acreage reduc- 
tion, it has given out the same advice when 


there was real need for increased production. 

The fact is, that we have adapted 
our counsel to farmers to the needs of the mar- 
Back in the 
when there was an evident market 
for farm products in prospect, 


of course, 


ket and of the particular season. 
war veriod, 
tho on 
account of shipping difficulties prices were 
then low on the farms, we 
to the limit 
vantage of the European market which we saw 


even 


advocated producing 
in order to 


take all possible ad- 


opening up. 


In our issue of April 13, 1917, w 


e said: 


We should plant more corn this year for two rea- 
sons: First, the world needs it for food; and sec- 
ond, the price will justify it. * * * It will pay to 
plant every available acre to corn, and it will be 
patriotic as well. No plant will produce larger 
quantities of high class food to the acre, and the 
world is hungry. 


Back in 1919, however, we saw that the war- 
time market could not last indefinitely, and we 
began to warn our readers of the necessity 


of adjusting our type of farming to the chang- 
ing world market. That was unpopular coun- 
sel then. The Department of Agriculture un- 
der Secretary Houston and farm papers in 
general were still talking about the boundless 
market for farm products, and were urging 
the farmer to keep up the wartime scale of pro- 
duction. 


21 of 1919 we said: 


Looking toward the future, it is evident that 
every possible device will be used to beat down 
grain prices next fall and winter; and this without 
regard to the farmer’s cost of production. The 
farmer should take note of this situation in planning 
his acreage this spring, especially his corn acreage, 
There is no great temptation to put out a big acre 
age of corn, to be grown by very high priced labor, 
when there is a clearly defined intention to buy this 
corn just as cheaply as possible and wholly without 
regard to what it cost the farmer to produce it. 


February 13, 


we sounded a more urgent warning: 


On February 


A year later, in our issue of 


1920, 


A lot of land ought to be put back to grass in 1920 
or 1921. This is rough, rolling land which was 
plowed under pressure of high grain prices and the 
call of patriotism. Such lands should be put back 
to grass as quickly as possible, not only for the 
sake of the land but also because the world is fast 
approaching a time when it can no longer absorb 
the food at a price equivalent to the cost of produc- 
tion. * * The present high corn and wheat 
prices, by the very fact that they are still so far 
above the cost of production, will serve 
age large grain production in 1920. The producer 
should remember, however, that altho prices are 
above the cost of production at the present time, 
that is no reason for expecting that they wiil con- 
tinue to be above cost of production at harvest time. 


to encour- 


The events that actually followed this proph- 
ecy are, of course, a matter of history. Farm 
prices were cut in two the 
The slight 


gave some ground for hope that wartime pro- 


following summer, 


rally in prices during the winter 


duction might again bring increased profits. 
In a series of editorials in the spring of 1921, 
we recommended a reduction in the corn acre- 
age, and predicted a fall price for corn of 
thirty or forty cents, if this step was not taken. 
Events proved that we had underestimated the 
calamity Actu- 
ally prices on the farm were slightly below the 
figures which had been scouted as an impossi- 
ble prediction by spring 
before. 

‘Today the farmers of the corn belt are get- 
ting ready to decide what type of farming and 
what rate of production they shall aim at for 
this year. We believe they will do well to con- 


rather than overestimated it. 


some farmers the 


sider with some seriousness the exact situation 
which they are They should abandon 
the idea that it is wise to follow out a pro- 
gram simply because it was at one time success- 
ful. Speeding up production of 


facing. 


food for hu- 
farmer 
Production to the 


man consumption made the money in 


teken 


lost him in 


the war period. limit, 
together with the deflation policy, 
the past two years more money than he ever 
gained from the profits of the war years, 

If we 
will see that so far as we can tell now, the only 
market that will buy the products of the farmer 
at a fair price this year is the home market of 
the United States. 


can only be sold to foreign countries at a price 


estimate the situation critically, we 


Huge volumes of exports 


too low to be of any benefit to us, 

We will have’to forget the slogan that led 
us to prosperity in other days. A new pass- 
word is needed if we are to be 
into the 
That password, for the corn belt, 


1922 “Nore 


admitted again 
agricultural prosperity. 
in the 


domain of 

year 

is this: clover, less corn, more 
, 9 

money. 

One of the best evidences of human goodness is 
the manifestation of pity for, and charitable 
ment of, the man or 
young man or woman, 
without forethought 
Sayings. 


judg- 
and especially of the 
who has unintentionally and 
gone wrong.—Uncle Henry’s 


woman, 
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MORE MONEY FOR THE DAIRYMAN 


Minnesota Creameries’ Association Shows Way to Greater Efficiency 


- 

“HE Minnesota Coéperative Creameries’ Associa- 
TY tion, Inc., organized last June 7, held its first 
annual meeting in St. Paul last week. It was purely 
a busine meeting, lasting just one day There 
were few speeches and no oratory and the delegates 
pave most of their time to hearing very gratifying 


organization and to planning the future 


sociation, which has now passed 


reports on 
activities of 
the organization period. 


the a 


Organized less than a year, the association has 
enrolled as stockholders (each member must be a 
stockholder) 310 of the 600 codperative creameries 
in Minnesota, has organized ten of the fifteen cream 


is originally di 


ery districts into which the state wi 

vided, and has set to work six expert butter-makers 
as fieldmen in six different distri¢ Three other 
fieldmen are ready to go to work, and another dis- 
trict is almost ready to employs fieldman. Five 


be organized Pending organiza- 


fieldman 


districts remain to 
tion, these 


from state he 1dquarter 


districts will be giver service 


Large Number of Delegates Attend 


Of the 310 creameries that are stockholder 201 
were represerrted last week by accredited delegates 
Some creameries had more than one representative 
while several creameries that are not members were 
represented This brought the attendance up to 
over 300 persons, and if the enthusiasm and loyalty 


of the delegates present bespoke the enthusiasm and 


loyalty of all the members, the organization success 
of the association is easily explained It was an 
epoch making meeting for the cooperative creameries 


of Minnesota. 


The association is incorporated for $51,000 and 
$13,250 of its capital stock has now been subscribed 
on the basis of each cr amery b ng one share at 
$25 for each 50,000 pounds of butter-fat or major 
fraction thereof handled annually The association 
is financed by the payment of one-fourth cent per 
pound on butter-fat handled by member creameries 


and one-fourth cent per pound on all butter shipped. 


The one-fourth cent collected on the butter-fat basis 
is used entirely in the district from which it comes 
to provide fieldman service in carload shipping, im- 
proving quality and standardization The district 
association receives 15 per cent for its maintenance 
The one-fourth cent collected on the butter basis is 
or will be used to maintain the service which the as- 
sociation plans to give members in buying supplies 
and fer service on the eastern market Until this 
service is perfected, the association will collect only 


one-eighth cent per pound of butter, and, with suffi- 
cient volume, it never find it to col 
lect the full one 

While the a 
organized, it plan: 


may necessary 


fourth cent. 

doubt, 
to keep up organization work un 
til every district is thoroly organized with its own 
fieldman. Four of these fieldmen spoke to the dele- 
gates on the work they are doing for better quality 


sociation is, without firmly 


and how they are saving enormous sums on freight 
The 
é and it 
balance of $890. It 


by pooling butter for carload shipment asso- 
has able to 
wound up the year with a cash 
has financed itself to date entirely by capital stock 
subscription, not having taken anything prior to 
March 1 on the butter basis for its support. Cream- 
eries on that date began paying in on that basis, as 


ciation been “pay as it went” 


the association is now going ferward with its pur- 
chasing and sales service plans. 

S. G. Gustafson, fieldman for District No. 1, com- 
prising twenty-two creameries in Meeker, Wright 
and Kandiyohi counties, who has been on the job 


work he is doing. 
Fourteen of these grading and 
all are making sweet cream butter. Two others ex- 
to start grading April 1. The quality of butter 
has improved, but and 
the fieldman has helped one creamery raise its price 
cents under extras to 1 cent extras. 
helps the creameries with all kinds 
He looks after all loadings and 


the 


are 


since last summer, told of 


creameries now 
pect 


not only been standardized, 


from 5 to 7 over 
Mr. Gu 


of problems 


tafson 


also 


shipment and in January alone these creameries 
saved $2,018 in freight on eight carloads of butter 
to New York by pooling and getting the car-lot rate. 
The butter also reached the market twice as quickly 


and in better condition than when shipped at the 
less than carlot rate 
Big Saving in Carlot Shipment 
Dave Berg, fieldman in District No. 2, at Rush 
City, reported his creameries are now saving 56 
cents per 100 pounds by shipping in carlots. On ten 
cars they saved $1,418. George W. Hagberg, field- 


Wadena, ived 
nine cars of butter pooled, 


10, at St 


man in District No. 11, at his cream- 


eries $1,428 on the first 
and J. C 
James, is 
freight by 


fieldman in District No 


creameries $135 


Dugan, 
saving hi 


shipments 





per car on 


pooling These are the actual 


money savings brought about by organization, but 
they are by no means the greatest value of the or- 
ganizatior All fieldmen admit that the improve 
ment in quality and the uniformity that is being se- 
cured are worth far more than the freight savings 


Mankato, and N. C. 
Thief Falls, 


Fred Hanson, of District No. 8, at 
District No. 14, at 


Lindberg, of River 





are the o * fieldmen now on the job. All fieldmen 
are employed by the association with the approval 
of the district organizations. This provides central 
ized control but preserves to the local creameries*the 
final say in handling matters of purely local interest. 


The confidence in 


management of 


expressed their 
the association by the 


delegates 


the 
1 


re-election of 


all the directors. Each district nominates its own 
director, who is, in turn, elected at the state meet 
ing. One new district, No. 16, was created this year, 
so that the fourteen creameries operated by the 
Twin City Milk Producers’ Association could be 
taken into membership in one group, regardless of 
location H. B. Nickerson, of Elk River, who has 


ST. LOUIS COMMISSION MEN 


Secretary of Agriculture Declares That Boycott of Farmers’ 


— Secretary of Agriculture has issued a for- 

mal complaint against every live stock com 
mission firm that is a member of the St. Louis Live 
Stock Exchange, and against the principal order 


buyers, dealers and traders at the St. Louis National 


Stock Yards, about 110 in all, who have refused to 
do business with independent commission compa- 
nies, not members of the exchang They are cited 
to appear at 10 o'clock on April 3 in the assembly 
hall of the exchange at East St. Louis, Ill, to show 
cause, if they can, why an order should not be is 
sued against them, under the packers and stock 
yards act, to “cease and desist” from the practice 


complained of 

This is the first fo 
packers and 
1921, and its 
erable amount of 
ket, and came only after it 
justment could not be 
use of the new law. 

The principal charge in the complaint is restraint 
of trade thru a boycott, and that the thirty-nine com- 
mission firms the membership 
of the exchange refused to do business with order 
buyers or traders, except the buyers for the very 
large packing concerns, who buy live stock from the 
four commission companies that are not members 
of the exchange. Two of the non-member concerns, 
the Farmers’ Live Stock Commission Company and 


mal complaint issued under the 
act approved August 15, 
outgrowth of a consid 
complaint at the St. Louis mar 
found that an ad- 
without resort to 


stock yards 


issuance is the 


was 
secured 


constituting entire 


the Producers’ Live Stock Commission Association, 
are farmers’ coodperative associations. One, the 
Cal Sitton Live Stock Commission Company, was 
formerly a member of the exchange, but recently 
withdrew, and the fourth, the Independent Live 
Stock Commission Company, began business re 
cently without affiliation with the exchange 

The thirty-nine firms which are members of the 


bound by its rules which fix trading 
One of them is that members must not 


exchange are 
regulations 


trade with non-members. 


On November 16, last year, the first of the coop- 
erative commission companies, the Farmers’ began 
doing business at National Stock Yards. About the 


into the market, a meeting of mem 
yuuis Live Stock Exchange was held, 
at which some or all of the commission men 
present and “agreed upon and adopted a policy or 
common plan to hamper, obstruct and prevent, by 


time of its entry 


bers of the St, L 





were 


coercion or intimidation,” the order buyers and deal- 
from purchases from the Farmers’ 
Live Stock The coercion 
used, it is stated, sell live 
to any of the order who 
found to be purchasing live stock from the Farmers’ 


making 
Commission 


ers any 
Company. 
refuse to stock 


were 


was to 


buyers or dealers 


Live Stock Commission Company. This policy, 
it is stated, has been extended by the exchange 
members to include the other three independent 


commission concerns. 
As a result, most of the order buyers and dealers 


serv 


to s 
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ed as director from District No. 9, was 
erve this district, since he is an officer of the 





Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, and Henry 
Arens, of Jordan, was chosen as director of Djs. 
trict No. 9. 

The board which will serve the associat this 
year is composed of: H. B. Nickerson, of Elk Riy. 
er; John Brandt, of Litchfield; H. R. Berg, tush 
City; William Harpel, of Glencoe; F. L. Farley, of 
Spring Valley; Charles Markytan, of Pratt: Isaa 
Emerson, of Skyberg; W. R. Lincille, of Reynolds: 














A. L. Veigel, of Mankato; Henry Arens, of Jordan: 
C. J. Rath, of Easton; J. O. Bjorklund, of Henn ng; 
G. G. Baker, of Hadley; C. T. Kirkvold, of Starbuck: 
E. O. Melsness, of Erskine, and V. Lockwood, of 
Motiey. Each director automatically becomes chair. 
man of his district when a district is organized, 
Management in Hands of Director : 
The board, following the general meeting, met , 
and re-elected its officers. Mr. Nickerson presi- 
cent; Mr. Harpel, first vice-president; Mr sness, ' 
second vice-president; Mr. Brandt, secreta and 
Mr. Emerson, treasurer. These officers mprise 
the executive committee, upon whom most of the t 
work of the association falls. Practically letails 
of management are left to the board of directors and ] 
its executive committee. ‘ 
The board now has under consideration © eM i 
ployment of a general manager with headquarters t 
in St. Paul, and also the opening of easter: ffices, ( 
probably in New York. It created a purct ng and 
auditing department some time ago, which ocated 0 
in St. Paul, in charge of E. G. Johnson merly t 
manager of the Round Prairie Codperative Cream- ¢ 
ery. A. J. McGuire continues as organizati man- I 
ager. The board is also working out plans to handle } 
eggs and poultry for member creameries which han- F 
dle them as sidelines to butter. No attempt been t 
made as yet to establish its own sales agencies in lc 
the-eastern markets, but this appears to bi log: 
ical step in time. Tor the present the association is is 
proceeding slowly and intends to serve as ervice 0} 
organization entirely until the district fieldman ser- 8 
vice is well established. 81 
The thrill of the general meeting was an attack by " 
John Brandt, secretary, upon Chris Heen, food th 
and dairy commissioner, and the Dairy R la St 
publication owned by the Minnesota Creamery Op 
erators’ and Managers’ Association. Mr srandt ae 
charged them with having opposed this at pt of a 
the dairy farmers to organize. He had the full ap 
proval of the board, which declared it time m 
“that our enemies be known publicly.” 1 dele 2 
gates unanimously called upon Governor Pr« to re 
move Mr. Heen if he found their charges ie and of 
appoint in his stead a commissioner who w in full 3 
accord with the governor’s program of d 
cooperative marketing organizations wit the 


state. 


UNDER FIRE 


Companies Must Stop A 








refuse to do business with the independent agencies. nd 
The number of buyers at the yards who are nd bo! 
coerced by the exchange members is so small that the 
they do not afford an adequate outlet for the live “iy 
stock received by the independent agenci¢ more si 
than 20 per cent of all live stock consigned to com m 
mission agencies at the yards. The St. Louis Ne N 
tional Stock Yards are among the largest publie ee 
markets in the country. The result, it is urged, an 
is “to the detriment of the producers of stock ald 
and the public in general.” This policy, according ' 
to the statement, was adopted and is mi: tained ers 
because the exchange commission men are fearful 

that, without it, “they will be unable to iintall 
successful competition with the independent cou 

mission agencies in an open and co titive 
market.” 

All of this is declared to be in violation of the T 
packers and stock yards act. A further vii on o -y 
the regulations established under the act is 
in that the respondents have caused to be ¢ slated pe 
false and misleading reports concerning ant oe 

sion vv 


keting of live stock by the independent co: 


age! 


The hearing will be held either by the 5 ree 
of Agriculture or his accredited representative. © 


the 
desi 
the 


United States court. 


icies, 





2 and 
complaints are sustained, orders to ‘cease 4° 
st” will be issued which, if violated, will subject 


offenders to fine and further proceedings ® 
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SURVEYING THE SOILS OF A STATE 


That Helps to Make and Keep Soils Productive 


Information 
NY ORE than 150 different 
soil types have been 


mapped in Iowa, in the work of 
the survey thus far. 

One type of soil contains 
2,370 pounds of phosphorus per 
acre of plowed soil, while an- 
other type contains only 360 
pounds. 

Some soils are fairly well 
supplied with lime, while,many 
need three or four tons of lime- 
stone per acre. 

These are a few of the inter- 
esting and valuable facts that 
are being learned in connection 
with the soil survey of Iowa. 
“To secure the information which the farmers of 





the state need to enable them to make their soils 
satisfactorily productive and to keep them so,” is 
the purpose for which this comprehensive and sci- 
entific study of the soils of the state is being made. 
With such a constructive and far-sighted objective, 
he soil survey becomes a project of greatest impor- 


tance to the future development of our agriculture. 


“There is no more constructive and necessary 
piece of agricultural investigation than the soil 
survey,” writes a newspaper editor, in a good farm- 


ing community, “because it seeks to study and solve 
the problems of soil fertility—the basis of our agri- 
culture.” 

To survey, map, test and study all the soil types 


of lowa’s ninety-nine counties is a big undertaking, 
to be sure, and one that will take several years to 
complete. Already practically half of the state has 
been surveyed, Of this number, twenty-one counties 


have been completed and the soil reports published. 
Field experiments are now under way in these coun- 
ties and are an important and valuable line of fol- 
low-up work. 

The soil survey of Iowa, as in many other states, 
is made by the agricultural experiment station, co- 
operating with the Bureau of Soils of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. In Illinois, the 
survey is made by the experiment station alone, 
while in a few states the survey consists only of 
the soil mapping by the United States Bureau of 
Soils, with little or no experimental work. 


The cost of making the soil survey of a county 
depends, of course, on its size, the lay of the land, 
and the difficulty of mapping. For the average lowa 
county the cost is a little more than one cent an 
acre. In fact, it costs less to muke a detailed soil 


survey of an entire county than it costs to build 
sixty rods of concrete paving. No other public work 
of equal economic value can be done at so small cost 
per capita. 


By H. W. Warner 


“What value is the soil survey to the man on the 


farm?” asks a man, upon being asked to sign a 
petition requesting the survey. for his county. 
That is the question that the farmer asks, and, 


unless the soil survey is of value to the farmer, it is 
failing in its purpose. 

Here are some of the ways in which it is of value 
to the farmer and others: 

1. Gives soils and drainage map. 

2. General information of agricultural resources 
and conditions in the county. 

3. Gives the average plant food content of all 
soil types. 

4. Lime requirement of soils. 

5. Fertilizer and other needs of soils. 

6. Assists farmers in handling special problems 
such as alkali, peat, acid, gumbo and “push” soils. 

7. Shows how to increase crop production on in- 
dividual soil types and how to keep the soils per- 
manently productive. 

The soil survey is also of considerable value to 
people other than those engaged in farming, which 
should be the case since the work is carried on by 
state and federal appropriations. Instructors in 
grade and high schools teaching agriculture find 
the soil maps and information given in the reports 
of considerable assistance in class work. County 
agents, agricultural extension specialists, county 
engineers and others find the soil reports and maps 


of value in their work. Bankers, real estate dealers, 
land appraisers and loan agents are better able to 
know the value of a farm if they have a map of its 
soil, 

“We would like to have the soil map of every 
county in Iowa. I am using the soil survey report 
of this county as a text-book ir teaching soil fer- 
tility to the boys in my class in agriculture,” says 
the superintendent of a southern Lowa consolidated 
school. 


Altho of considerable immediate value to the 
farmer, the most important service of this soil 
study can be rendered only after several years, 


when the results from the large number of experi- 
ment fields will enable the farmer to determine just 
what system of soil management and treatment he 
can follow most profitably. After these field experi- 
rents have been conducted for three or four rota- 
tions the data secured will be invaluable to farm- 
ers who “want to adopt a system of farming that 
leaves the soil better rather than poorer.” 

The agricultural extension 
State College, has a 


service, of the Iowa 
project in which the 
value of the soil survey and the results obtained are 
presented and explained to the farmers of the coun- 
ty. This is accomplished by means of a series of 
soil survey meetings which are put on in codpera- 

tion with the county Farm Bureau 
“I’ve had one of those soil reports laying around 
for a year,” said a Henry county farmer, “but I 
never knew what there was in it nor how to make 
use of it until you explained the 


special 
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quirements of their dif- 
ferent soils. 

At the present rate of 
seven counties a year, 
the entire state will have 
been surveyed within the 
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Shaded Counties are Those in Which Soil Survey Has Been Made 


solve the ever-increasing prob- 
lems of improving and maintain- 


ing soil fertility, 





THE CORN BELT FARMER AS A BORROWER 


Large Scale Farming in Middle-West Demands More Working Capital 


SPECIAL investigation 
States Department of 


the United 
Agriculture a year ago, 


made by 


A 


indicat that at that time the farmers of Iowa had 
borrowed from the banks $400,000,000, or more than 
the farmers from the seventeen states of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, New York, New 


Jerse Pennsylvania, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 






mont sachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah and Nevada put togeth- 
er. The Illinois farmers, with debts of $254,000.000 
and t Texas farmers, with debts of $252,000,000, 
did not owe nearly so much as the Iowa farmers. 
Were the lowa farmers good risks? Did the bank- 


€rs of lowa display poor judgment when they loaned 
the average Iowa farmer $1,880 of short-time loans? 
Perhaps the farmers of the seventeen states above 
Mentioned borrowed less from the banks than Iowa 
farmers for the reason that they had less real value 


to offer as security. 

The average farmer of the United States borrowed 
only $400, as eompared with $1,880 for the Iowa 
farm The average value of all property for the 
typi nited States farmer, however, was less 
than one-third as much as for the Iowa farmer. The 
_ I er was loaned more money because he 
ras di 


‘#8 Going business in a bigger way, because he had 
te security to justify the loan, and because he 
heeded more money than the typical United States 


farmer, ‘T} South Dakota farmer actually borrowed 


More money per farm than the Iowa farmer, borrow- 
Mg an average of $2,050, as compared with $1,880 


fot lowa. In South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska and 


Kansas, the short-time bank loans to farmers a year 
ago averaged about 42 per cent of the value of the 
crops raised, about 70 per cent of the value of the 
live stock on hand, and about 5 per cent of the total 
value of all farm property. 

Contrasted with this group of states which has 
been drawing so heavily on the banks for short-time 
credits, we have such typical eastern states as New 
York, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts, borrowing 
an average of only about $200 per farm, or about 
one-eighth as much as in the big farming section 
of the middle-west. These eastern farmers a year 
ago had borrowed in short-time money, an amount 
representing about 10 per cent of the crop value, or 
15 per cent of the live stock value, or 2.2 per cent 
of the value of all farm property. In one way or 
another, these eastern farmers seem to have learned 
to get-along without the use of any large amount 
of bank credit. 

The eastern corn belt is midway between. such 
states as Iowa and South Dakota on the one hand, 
and such eastern states as New York and PennsylI- 
vania on the other. Illinois, Indiana and Ohio aver- 
aged a vear ago about $700 per farmer, and the total 
short time bank loans were only about 25 per cent of 
the crop value, or 45 per cent of the live stock value, 
or 4 per cent of the value of all farm property. 

What is the for the future? Shall lowa 
farmers and their neighbors in the west try to get 
along by borrowing as little money from the banks 
as the eastern farmers? Personally, we believe that 
the farmers in the western part of the.corn belt 


lesson 


will always do business on a large scale. They are 
facing a bigger situation than the farmers of the 
east, and they are bigger men than the farmers of 
the east. They went astray in 1919 and 1920, but so 
also did the broadest visioned men in the 
world. Since a year ago, the farmer of the western 
corn belt probably has reduced his indebtedness 
from an average of perhaps $1,700 to $1,300. The 
debt is still too great, the bankers tell us, and must 
be cut further, perhaps to $500, or roughly to about 
30 per cent of the value of the annual crop produc- 
tion, or to 45 per cent of farm live stock values. 

In times of ascending prices, there is always @ 
temptation to borrow from the bank in the same 
proportion as prices rise. In times of prosperity, 
the banks are willing lenders, and every one feels 
that future prospects are rosy. We hope and be- 
lieve that if a new prosperity period starts in 1922 
that western farmers will have learned their lesson, 
and will not increase their short-time bank borrow- 
ings as they did during the war and the years im- 
mediately following the war. The western farmers 
by borrowing such large sums of money, which come 
either directly or indirectly from the eastern money 
lenders, place themselves at critical moments in the 
control of powerful interests in the east. Perhaps 
these eastern interests ordinarily exercise their 
power wisely. The fact remains, however, that in 
times of financial crisis, pressure is brought to bear 
which results in the farmers of the west being com- 
pelled to sell large quantities of crops and live 
stock on a bad market whether they want to or not, 


business 
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Wait for the man with the 


$ He has the thresher that will make your 
& yield — It will save more of your grain 
and wil] run more steadily and not waste 
s your time. 
It makes money for you. 
$ it saves the farmer's thresh bill. 
It is the only thresher that thoroughly 
$ beats the grain oat of the straw. 
It does not wait for it to drop out as other 
$ makes do. 
It has the Big Cylinder, the “Man Behind 
$ the Gun,” the Beating Shakers, and the 
Graduated Adjustable Chaffer. 
a Roller bearings on both cylinder and 
wind stacker shafts save in power. 
$ Wait until you can get the Red River 
Special to come and thresh your grain. 


IT WILL SAVE YOUR 
THRESY BILL 


You want the machine that makes you the 
most money. 

The man with the Red River Special out- 
fit has it. 

Wait and get him. He'll save money for you. 


Write for Free Circulars 


Nichols & Shepard Co. 


(in Continuous Business Since 1848) 


Builders exclusively of Red River Special 
Threshers, Wind Stackers, Feeders, 
and Oil-Gas Traction Engines. 


Battle Creek, Michigan 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS$ 
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Greatest 
offer.ever 
made 


You canenve 
from $7.60 to $20 
by purchasing 
tn auto battery 
rom Ward's. We 
fully guarantee our 
De Luxe Batteries 


team 


PAAAAAADAAMAPAAAAMAHMNUNAUNMNAH 











Guaranteed 
Batteries 





for one year—we 
guarantee they 
ere built of first quality materials throughout—we 
guarantee they will give you as hot a spark, light 
your lights as brightly and spin your motor as fast 
as any battery 


30 Days’ FREE Trial 


You can prove every statement we make by osing 
a De Loxe Battery in your car for 30 days. Uf 1 
is not perfectly satisfactory we will refund Lad. 
money. Never before has such an offer been made 
on a guaranteed first quality battery backed by a 
house like Ward's. De Luxe Batteries are made 
for a// cars and shipped charged—ready touse. You 
ean easily install our battery and satisfy yourself 
of the bargain we offer 

Order direct vom this ad and be sure to state exact 

odet ye car. Sond your order with remittance 
to house nearest ye ~—4 Write for c atalor ygne or quotation on 
care not listec 

For Ford Liberty Starter $18.75 

Buick 19-20-21 $17 96 Hupmobile Lh - mem 4 


Chevrolet 490 3.7 axwe 
Chandler 1919, 20-21 18.25 Nash 1v19, ie i x 
t 1915 to 1921 9.96 Oakland 1920-21 


Hudson 1915 to 1921 Studebaker BG & EH 3 Fa 
Address: Dept. #H-61 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
' Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 














GET 


THIS 





TANNE 


Before you send a hide awa 
to be tanned, see our 


Globe Fars 


A valuable book—32 pages of 


fur styles. Contains new re- 









price list. Your copy 
will be mailed on request. 
Write ior it AY! 


GLOBE TANNING 


214 &.E. 1st St. Des Moines. towa 








GUARANTEED 
Cultivator Shovels 


Made of high grade, soft center 
stee! and fit all aes « cultivators 
with round shank. [ ~ © 

the market 25 re 
satisfaction ew anil 
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Sweet Clover Needs Time 


One way to find out if a field needs 


lime is to seed sweet clover on it, but 
seed something else with the sweet 
| clover. Sweet clover will not grow in 





| ture or 


soil that is acid. 

Last summer in Hardin county I saw 
a field of red clover mixed with sweet 
clover. There a good growth of 
either red clover or sweet clover over 
the entire field The field was spot- 
ted, however. In other places there 
was mostly red clover with littlé sweet 
clover In general the 
was thickest on the lower 


was 


sweet clover 


part of the 


field while the red clover was thickest 
on the higher parts. I took soil sam- 
ples from the sweet clover spots and 


also from the red clover spots and had 
them tested for acidity. In each case 
the tests showed that the soil needed 
from one to two tons of ground lime- 
per acre where the red clover 
was thick with no sweet clover. Where 


stone 


the sweet clover was thick with little 
red clover there was plenty of lime 
present in the soil. Red clover also 


grows best in sweet soils but when the 
two are grown together in sweet soils 
the sweet clover is much ranker and 
chokes out the red. 

This year when sweet clover seed is 
the cheapest it has been in years it is 
likely that sweet clover will be used to 
replace red clover to a considerable ex- 
tent. Unless it is known definitely 
that the soil is sweet all over the field 
it is a good plan to seed other clovers 
and timothy with the 
sweet clover so as to be sure to get a 
good stand over the whole field. A 
mixture of seven pounds of medium 
red, one pound of alsike, and three 
pounds of timothy is preferred by 
many for pasture. Sweet clover is too 
stemmy in its second year of growth to 
be used generally for hay. For pas- 
green manure, however, it is 
the best of any of the clovers on soils 
which are well supplied with lime.—F. 
S. Wilkins, 


possibly some 





Is There a Shortage of Brood 
Sows in Northern Iowa? 


We have been predicting a hog sur- 
plus starting in the fall of 1922 as a re- 


sult of the large numbers of gilts held 
| back on the farm for breeding pur- 
| Poses this past winter. Some of our 


readers in the extreme 
of Iowa and in southern 


northern part 
Minnesota 


write us that in this section there are 
fewer brood sows than a year ago. 
| They predict a hog shortage in late 
1922 and early 1923, because of this 





| dar. 


situation. 

We do not believe that this condition 
is at all general. In our opirion there 
will be at least 15 per cent more hogs 
coming on the market this next winter 
than there was this past winter. The 
one matter of most concern to corn 
belt farmers is an intensive “eat more 
pork” campaign, which will broaden 
the outlet for hog products and will 
therefore prevent an excessive slump 
in hog prices next winter. 





Creosoting Fence Posts 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a lot of soft maple that 
would make nice fence posts if they 
were treated to prevent rotting. Would 
it be profitable for me to install a 
plant to creosote 5,000 maple fence 
posts this winter? Oak posts cost 15 
cents each and cedar posts 50 cents 
in this locality.” 

Creosote seems to be selling at 
around 40 to 50 cents a gallon, or at 
about three times the pre-war normal. 
At this price it will probably cost our 
correspondent from 30 to 40 cents to 
give the average soft maple fence post 
a thoro creosote treatment. After treat- 
ment a soft maple post should last just 
about as long as an untreated red ce- 
If our correspondent is interested 
in looking into further details of treat- 
ing fence posts with creosote, we sug- 
gest that he write to the Iowa station 


| at Ames for Bulletin No. 158; also look 


up some of the made-up preservatives. 
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PORTLAND 4 

ATLAS ==. 

CEMENT 7 TLAS 
| es DEPENDABILITY — * UNIFORMITY > 
. a 


T took 10,000 men twenty years to 
build the great pyramid. And it 
was a terrific waste of effort. Had 
King Cheops’ architect specified 
concrete, the work could have been 
accomplished in a few months, 
with a fractional amount of labor. 


—and the pyramid would have 
lasted just as long. 





















1 
Easy to handle, economical, im- 
pervious to rains and snows, and to 
all intents and purposes, fire-proof, 
these are some of the reasons that 
make concrete the favorite build- 
ing material. 
Whether you have in mind the | 
construction of a house, barn, 
garage, silo, watering trough or 
chicken-run, concrete will give you 
not only the design you favor, but 
durability and low cost of upkeep 
as well. 
Remember when you go to your 
DEALER for cement, ask for 
ATLAS Portland Cement, the kind ~ 
that has stood the tests for uni- 30 
formity and durability for over = 
thirty years, “the standard by which rs 
all other makes are measured.” at 
When you buy ATLAS you are mi 
buying more than Portland Ce- bie 
ment. You are buying the integrity, } 
the standard quality and the per- “he 
sonal service which The Atlas Port- a 
land Cement Company gives with ing 
its product. tha 
the 
Go to the nearest Atlas Dealer and ask The 
him for the book, “Concrete on the duce 
Farm,” a practical handbook about ce- ~t 
ment construction. The Atlas dealer is a 
always ready to help you; or write us 4 “4 
for your copy of “‘Concreteonthe Farm.” Sn 
med 
THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY nti 
New York Chicago Birmingham Boston tion 
Philadelphia St. Louis Des Moines Dayton Pour 
Kansas City Omaha te 
— 
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HANDLING EARLY PIGS 


Liberal Feeding and Sanitary Quarters Essential 
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Did you ever try 
Grape:Nuts with 
stewed prunes or 
peaches ? 





tee 
The spring pig season annually pre- ) scours. Thumps are a sequel of insuf- Seo 


#3 


sents a number of problems to growers | ficient exercise. To prevent thumps, 
of swine. The brood sows must be fed | pigs must be allowed room to exercise 
a milk-stimulating ration during the | and put on pasture as soon as possible. 
suckling period. The new-born pigs Successful growers of swine are each 
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must be kept growing from the very | year paying more attention to the pre- 3 i 
start, and must be protected from a | vention of worms in swine. Many men 5 , 
multitude of parasites and ailments ; endorse the government method of ‘ 
which are ever ready to increase the | swine sanitation for worm prevention, s 
a mortality and reduce the vigor of the | which very properly begins with the HERE isn’t anything bet- es 
7q pig p. brood sow before the litter is born. Un- x fi b el-f 1 i Bad 
| Ve little feed is required by the | der this system, sows are carefully Ps, ter for bre ast or lunch a 
— cow at farrowing time and for a few | brushed and washed to make sure that i than a dish of Grape-Nuts Pp 
days thereafter. A light slop of mid- | no dirt adheres to them when they are AY : : E Es 
lit bran or ground oats with a | put in the farrowing pen, which has Bs with cream or milk, and is 
~ —— tata ¢ isi pete rj yvater ¢ 
small amount of corn is enna at been mage angel bee hot water and a stewed prunes or peaches. Be 
this time. Of more importance to the | lye or other materials. Within two Pot ig 
sow than feed at farrowing time is an | weeks after farrowing, the sow and lit- og be 
ample supply of fresh, clean water that | ter are removed to a clean pasture on ep This delicious combination EB - 
has hod the chill taken off. which no hogs have grazed since culti- ‘ = h 1 & i 
\ n the sow and litter have become | vation. This system of sanitation has ie gives you the elements of a fe 
djusted after farrowing, the feeding | proved desirable, because it altogether es well-balanced food. For it con- a4 
of grain to the sow may be gradually | avoids putting the young pigs in yards Be ° , ¥ 
resumed until the sow is back on full | which have held wormy hogs and gre Pe tains not only the material 
feed within a week or ten days after | practically sure to contain infection. : needed to build tissue and fur- 
farrowing. Successful swine breeders Pigs handled in this fashion are sure 


nish energy, but it alsosupplies 
fruit acids, that help keep the 


adv feeding suckling sows a slop | to grow faster and make cheaper gains 
of two-thirds of a pound of tankage, a | than pigs which are exposed to worm 


pound of ground oats and a pound of | infection. This safeguard against » 

middlings. This slop is continued for | worms is also a safeguard against dis- system 1n good order. 

the greater part of the suckling period | eases, as healthy pigs will be less sus- 

and supplemented with as much ear | ceptible. Under this system it is neces- 

or shelled corn as the sow will eat up | sary, of course, to provide suitable Go to your grocer today 
clean. This combination of feeds stim- | shelter. Individual houses and self- and order a package of de- 
ulates the flow of milk. feeders fit in well with this sanitary 





licious Grape-Nuts. You will 
find that it will digest more 
readily than most other 
% cereals, and it will “stay by” 
you longer—because it’s so 
richly nourishing. 


Corn and buttermilk makes an ex- | plan. 
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Spring Pigs Need Clean Quarters and Room to Exercise. 
; iy 15 Year Guaranteed 
d cellent ration for sows, when butter- It is important that pigs be encour- mm 4 ear Tran ee 
milk can be secured at not more than | aged to eat grain as soon as possible. Wh hg SLATE SURFACED 
i- 30 cents a hundred, when corn is 50 | A good plan is to provide a creep in Ba a . 4 = 
cents a bushel and tankage is $60 a | which the pigs may have access to > é oOo >be < 
> : . —~ 
-¥ ton. In sections where tankage is espe- | shelled corn, ground oats and tankage. mess ) 4 oN Best Qualit 
iol] : : a 4 7 
h cially high priced and good quality al- | Pigs should begin to eat grain at three | 4 Los Ae ) yy 4 
: i ae egy ae drape ge aa t cp rggehy cme 2 You Can Buy 
alfa hay is plentiful, a certain amount | weeks of age. Skim-milk is also valu- Pigs 
f alfalf . Te ‘ nase ae ¥ P , = J) Anywhere 
of alfalfa may be utilized by the sows, | able for growing pigs at any time. U 
feeding in racks or chopped and mixed Pasture is of course vital to the best . Tt % 20 
re with oats. Under such conditions sows | qevelopment of pigs. Rape, alfalfa or TH ’ rs 
will eat e al fs : : 
p- eo eat enough alfalfa to reduce the | clover should be available to the spring 7 PER 
ankage required by a third. | pigs, as these forages contain much A ek dard me oy gee Pry —_ ROLL 
‘ron b Atenas eee : : ras my a : 
1, From the time of farrowing on, | bone and muscle-building feed, and eyes. Pre cut my usual low prices way enemas 
2 sow that is suckling an average lit- | they help to cheapen gains. down to enable my farmer friends every- Laboratories OUR, recular Radio Brand 
.t- ter may afely be fed all the ai she | - - where to replace their fences, gates, and perroll), Exactly the same guste ot cei Sitch 
et may safely be fed a le grain she | When corn is cheap_and hogs are aint buildings that havelong been neglected we had to ask $3 16 aroll last spring, 4 pe , 
" ill clear Ss . seders are ary | 3 * -tim rices. rite today for ade of heavy roofing felt saturated and coated wit 
*t- = Se - up. ata pe gi si 7 TY | rather plentiful, the best policy one Stoane phy catalon giving my low pone a ty AR gene ET 
t. ay ul in sell- wes ing SOWS aur- year with another is to push the spring FREIGHT PREPAID require no palating or staining and each rain washes it 
t - : he uckling period. Experimental- pigs from the start for an early mar- Slee. Everything stashed, way Gore to cover ot equare tat lowe for" Poca eRe 
iY, this nr . ac iv > oY <4 J eo ri . - ’ es ’ e nd instructions inciuded with each ro lasy to 
Sage actice has given better results | Ket. The corn-hog ratio favors the hog BRO Getes, Roofing and Paints a inys-only'tooln tected, hammer and a jack Enite te 
the ne Paad} r¢ “ta. ‘ ces. y ° y. io app! nis roofing over old wood ingles, 
thén ‘pep | feeding. At the Iowa sta- | at present, and it appears likely that » Write for catalog today. Jim Brows greclty rolls w be packed with extra long bails, and sud 
* eam CUsSenanry procedure to put | this condition will continue until next ATALO BROWN PENS 6 Buy Your Roofing Now! 
“© Sows and their litters on self-feed- | a1) at least. The feeder during the a - Pa A yt 4A a capa 
re « ‘ : . @ for sampies --sen ‘ee on request, 
, Th about two weeks after farrowing. | summer of 1922 will have cheap corn wesnipped from Chicago, Karas City and St. Peal, or from 
he largest weanli ios ev : ; ‘ NOTICE: Prices in Kansas City and St, Pat 0 
dated ‘reest weanling pigs ever PrO | to work with. He also faces the pos- ;-Me per roil extrn-f2.20 per fou) Bend yout antes te 
wed at this station were suckled by | gipility of competing with more than Se PEN DERGAST eee eee = Ln 
‘ows that were self-fed on shelled corn the usual number of sori “laa ° Montgomery Ward & Co. 
and buttermilk sue yer Of spring pigs on - Fence Prices . Chicago Kanses City St.Paul | 
x pcs ° next autumn’s market. The best pol- Ho it 
Seton, ‘ PP y | PE RT, SS A TR RITE REI 
A “cours and thumps are among the | icy for these conditions will be to self- pala | AreAbsolutely The Lowest 7 2 
“Pi ‘ which are apt to beset the | feed the spring pigs thruout the season, Yes Sir! You can save REAL money KITSELMARB FENCE 
; © Pig during the first few days of | pointing them for an early September Quality’ Fe Leman ye [ak nem eToeteaedi PRICES "WAY DOWN 
‘i , v& Scours frequently results when } market. A recommended method is to a oe re .5. the Factory (i j Ph pene ger poem aes 
her ic - » * @ u '° 4 + of high cost of fence b . 
r is overfed for the week im- | put the pigs on good alfalfa or rape "We Pay Freight Ci * Direc ir ee eee ae 
pa * - - = 0 oney. a 
NY ae after farrowing, or when her | pasture with separate self-feeders of Senate ante ahatian, Wa dilpgteatgt ts 73H) ’§ ee eee t 
\ *m abruptly changed. When | shelled corn and equal parts of tank- iene and telder show S aved 38 per cen 
tion ° “Cours are noted, the sow’s ra- | age and middlings. The pigs should toto nearest factory, wettest found sll the Fence 06 
* must be reduced immediately. | also have access to plenty of fresh bod or better than | expected. Isaved 
MP Onneac ¢ . - a -65 on my . ° 
} ‘cota es of raw linseed oil or fif- | water and a mineral mixture of two You will never know how much youcansavethruour 
: os wenty grains of copperas in the | parts ground limestone, two parts char- 314 Main St. 215 Eaton St. 416 Division St. Wiig DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
W's slop will 1 hel t Stillwater, Fort Madison, Elkhart, selling plan until you get our free catalog. Write today 
also help to correct | coal and one part salt. Minn. ta. tadians KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.296 MUNCIE, IND. 
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PLYMOUTH MANILA 
—the rope for the farm 


PY’ MOUTH Manila Three- or Four-Strand 
is made for just the kind of work you 


expect a rope to do, 


Every step in its manufacture, from the 
selection of the fiber to the finished rope, 
has for its object the making of a general- 
purpose rope that is strong, that will wear 
and that will be easy to handle. 
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So carefully have these steps been standardized that 
Plymouth Rope is exceptionally uniform, every coil of Plym- 
outh Manila Rope being as dependable as every other coil, 

The buyer takes no chances when he purchases Plym- 
outh Manila Rope. It is sold only through dealers, and there 
is a Plymouth dealer in every locality. There is one near you. 
Ask him to-day for the little booklet ‘‘Plymouth Rope for 
Work and Play.’’ It tells how to make your rope last longer, 
how to tie knots, how to splice and how to do many other 


things on the farm, 


And when you buy rope, remember there is more wear, 
more strength and more satisfaction in Plymouth Manila 


Rope than ropes usually give. 


Plymouth Cordage Company 


North Plymouth, Mass. 


PLYMOUTH 


Welland, Canada 


She 
You Ca 


%, 
2 )- ; 

{4 - 
ual jt 
Fs ‘ 
« * 
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Since 1912 all Plymouth 
Rope (Ac indiameterand 
larger has contained a 
spun paper marker guar» 
anteeing its quality. 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STAN DARDIZED) 
WILL 


PROTECT YOUR PROFITS 


BY KEEPING 


Ali Livestock and Poultry Healthy 


Effective. Uniform. Economical. 


Kills Lice, Mites and Fleas, 
For Scratches, Wounds, Scab, 
and Common Skin Troubles. 


PREVENTS HOG CHOLERA 


Experiments on live hogs prove that a 2 1 2 per cent 
dilution of Kreso Dip No. 1 will kill virulent 
-cholera virus in 5 minutes by contact. 


FREE BOOKLETS. 

We will send you a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
manze, arthritis, sore mouth, etc 

We will send you a booklet on how 
to build a hog wallow, which will keep 
; hogs clean and healthy. 
} We will send you a booklet on how 
to keep your hogs free from insect para- 
sites and disease. 

WRITE FOR THEM. 





Animal Industry Department of 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











The Doctor Says 


Dr. € KH Cronk HW. E FL C$Srenk 


GLOOMFIELO iow 


‘Sept. 50, 192le 


f. D. Byington & Co., 
Chicago, Illinois, 
Gentlemen: - 

Please find 
check for $4.85. Please send me 100 of 
your Worm Capsules far hogs, also the 
gun and jaw spreader. Please send 
them at once as I need them. ane? are 
the best things for hog worms ve 
S¥er Found. —s = a = 

Yours truly 


é A- 
7, < 9 ff t cD 

You know hogs don’t like worm medi- 
icine. It’s too bitter. They won’t take 
what they need even in their feed. No 
two hogs get the same dose. If you want 
them to get it you have to give it to 
them. The Capsule idea solves the prob- 
lem. They don’t taste it. They swallow 
the smooth gelatin papauietine’ with Worm Ex- 

eller before they a w it. The medicine does 
ve rest, Every he e right dose — no 
porte rhe n out cr » the worms, and your 
hogs get the good of all their feed and put on 
flesh fast. Get rid of worms. 


K. D. Byington & Co. 


Room 219—-9 S. Clinton St., Chicago 








SURE 
EASY 


oanet 


Funk Hog Farm Capsules 


Way 


clean the worms out of hos You have never 
cen anything s mple and easy. You will be 


astonished at the re Suits you get 


Your Money Back "ii 
Original, genuine a 
Bit Ct pers PAOD 


Setof Two - - 
Exclusive Distributors of 


Parcel Post ree 
Funk Hog Farm Remedies 























Please mention 











this paper when writing.” 


When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Treatiag Oats for Smut 


Treatment of seed oats by the for. 
maldehyde method is a simple, easily. 
taken precaution which 
yield and quality of grain. It is conser. 


increases the 
vatively estimated by who 
have used this method that an increase 
in yield of at least three bushels per 
acre will result where the treatment is 


growers 


properly administered. While this ip. 
crease in yield makes the practice wel] 
worth while, the improvement in qual. 
ity and marketability of the grain is 
more valuable than the increase in the 
yield. In a normal year a field of oats 
will contain from 5 to 10 per cent of 
smutted heads. The percentage is fre 
quently much higher when conditions 
are favorable to smut. Tests have 
shown that the percentage of smut may 
be reduced to 1 or 2 per cent by the 
formaldehyde treatment. 


The dry-sprinkle method of treat 
ment has been successfully uss by 
farmers during the past few year nd 

| it is universally recommended by) id- 
dle-western experiment stations. This 
method calls for a solution of one pint 
or one pound of formaldehyde in ten 

| gallons of water. This amount will 
treat forty bushels of seed. Thi lu 
| tion is sprinkled over the seed oats with 





an ordinary sprinkling pot, and the 
mass of oats is shoveled thoroly to in- 
moistening all the seed. After 
treatment the seed may he sacked up 
until the next morning, and then seed 
ed. Frequently the seed is treated and 
covered with a tarpaulin or blanket for 
two or three hours and then seeded 
This method is considered dist 

preferable to the mode formerly used 
when oats were soaked. The sprinkling 
prevents swelling the oats and they 
handle better in the seeder or dril!! with 
no danger of injuring the germination 
With this treatment the oats do not 
have to be thoroly dried out before 
sowing The dry-sprinkle method is 
also suitable for treating barley for 
covered smut. 


sure 





Spring Handling of Bees 
More than usual care should be exer- 
cised in removing bees from their win- 
ter home in the cellar, according to F. 
B. Paddock, state apiarist of Iowa. Bees 
that have been successfully wintered 
ally 


doors by the 


ready to be put out of 
middle of March. 
ever, the beekeeper must be a skillful 
Bees should not be 


are gener 


How- 


judge of weather. 


removed from the cellar on a warm 
day If this is done, they will invari- 
ably fly away and become lost. Bees 
will fly at temperatures of from 40 to 

| 50 degrees. Many beekeepers prefer to 
move the bees at night, especially if 
the night and the following day are 
cool. 

If the food stores of the be ire 
light, they must be given extra food 
Pure honey which is known to be dis 
ease-free is preferable, according Mr. 
Paddock. It is best to buy the honey, 
dilute it 50 per cent with water and 
boil for thirty minutes. If honey not 
available, sugar syrup may be used as 








feed. 


The Value of a Ton of Manure 


An Iowa correspondent writ¢ 

“What is the value of a ton of mak 
ure?” 

We roughly estimate that on the or 
dinary corn belt soil a ton of manure 
properly spread has the ability to ir 


crease the yield of corn by about tw? 


and a half bushels, the yield of oats DY 
two bushels, and the yield of clover 
by two hundred pounds. In other 
words, with corn at 40 cents a ushel, 
oais at 30 cents and clover $10 4 
ton, manure would have the value 
ab $ a ton spread on t land 
On ovr richer soils, manure | not 
have this great a value, but on poorer 
soils, it will have an even greatel 
value, 


Fift 
Yea 
Stan 
Price 


keep 
Price 
It is 
With 
low , 
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The Oldest Mail 4°" 
is Order House | om 
F is to-day the most 
m progressive —~ 


1872 


Lid- (THE first little one-page maif 
} order leaflets were sent out 
int by Montgomery Ward & Co. 
ten in 1872. The first catalogue, 
vill pictured above, was issued in 
lu 1874. It contained eight pages, 
about three by five inches in 
the size. This was the beginning 
in- of the mail order business—of 
fter selling goods direct by mail at 





Mo 





\ \ iit W 
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Century this bus! 
e iby these simple policies 
‘pen guided comers tneit faith- 
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IFTY years of fair deal- 

ing, of prices that al- 
ways offered a saving, and 
today this big Golden Ju- 
bilee Catalogue contains 
everything for the Home, 
the Farm andthe Family— 
everything at money-sav- 
ing prices. 


N1VETSATY 


This big Golden Jubilee Catalogue pictured above is priced 
to match the spirit of the times. Some things are priced at no profit, many 


things at very little profit. 


versary of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. We have 
4] completed Fifty Years 


in the service of the American 
Public. 


In 1872 this business was begun in 
one small room, twelve by fourteen feet. 





Today, millions buy from us on faith 
Inthe name: “Montgomery Ward.” 


Upon whatis that faith founded? Upon 
Fifty Years of fair dealing, upon Fifty 
Years devoted to selling only goods of 
Standard quality at the lowest possible 
prices, 

This 50th Anniversary Catalogue 
keeps faith with our customers. It is 
Priced to meet present-day conditions. 
ltis filled with new, fresh merchandise 
with every price based upon the new 
low costs of production. 


If you have a copy 
of our 50th Anni- 
op Catalogue, 
fndit to your 
friends. 


KANSAS CITY 
ST. PAUL 


Some things at No Profit 
Many things at Little Profit 


At Montgomery Ward & Co. we 
believe we owe a duty to our custom- 
ers—that it is our duty to sell every- 
thing today at the lowest possible prices. 


We believe we owe a duty to the 
American Farmer. Therefore, we are 
selling all our Tillage Tools abso- 
lutely without profit to us. 


Many of these tools are actually 
priced at less than it would cost us to 
replace them today. This is the way 
we are keeping faith with the Ameri- 
can Farmer. 


And to the American Woman we 
are offering almost equal advantages— 
New York Fashions, selected in New 
York by Ward’s own Fashion Experts. 
All are offered at the lowest prices pos. 
sible today. 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


FORT WORTH 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


CHICAGO 


It is your best guide to the lowest prices. 


Everything needed in the home— 
everything to make the home more 
attractive—everything priced at a big 
saving for you. 


The New-Old Spirit 
of Montgomery Ward & Co. 


We are entering our second half 
century of business existence. And we 
step forward with the spirit of youth, of 
progress in Service and Saving for you. 


To give you bigger and bigger values, 
to give you better and still better ser- 
vice, to quote always lower and lower 
prices—that is our work and our ace 
complishment today. 


Buy from this 50th Anniversary 
Catalogue. Know that the price you pay 
is the right price for whatever you buy. 
Know that every order you send, every 
letter you write, will be handled in the 
full spirit of the Golden Rule. 


If you haven’t our 
50th Anniversary 
Catalogue, borrow 
onefroma neighbor 
or write us for one. 

















McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 





Give Your Engine More Power—and Save Gas 


Gas that leaks past worn or poorly de- 
signed piston rings is a dead loss. It wastes 


power and money. That’s why it 
pays to replace leaky rings with 
McQuay-Norris equipment. It 
will increase power, save gas and 
oil, and decrease carbon trouble 
in any passenger car, truck, trac- 
tor, or stationary engine. The 
McQuay-Norris line is complete 
for every need. Through the 
addition of McQuay - Norris 


(eaxtRoor an exclusive 
two-piece design, preventing 
loss of gas and compression. 
Gives equal pressure at all 
points on cylinder walls. For 
all piston grooves except top, 
which should have & " 
Each ring packed in a 


chamber. 


grooved 


Each 


rings 


Keeps 
ting oil out of combustion 
Collects excess oil 
on each down stroke of pis- 
ton and empties on each up 
stroke, which ordinary 
cannot do. 
ring packed in a 





eae oe 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


Wainwright Pistons and Piston Pins to 
the McQuay-Norris Piston Ring line, you 


can now secure for your gas en- 
gines complete McQuay-Norris- 
made Pistons, Piston Pins and 
Piston Ring equipment. 

Send for Free Booklet —a valuable 
explanation of the relationship of 


piston rings to gas engine operation. 
Address Dept. BC 


WAINWRIGHT McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 


PISTONS & PINS 


lubrica- 
ring. 


Price 


JIFF Y-GRIP —a one-piece 
i Non-butting 
which can be fitted closer 
than ordinary step cut — 
velvet finish—-quick seating. 
“Seats ina jiffy.” To keep 
them clean and free from 
rust, each ring is packed in 
an individual giassine en- 


St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Snap Rings—of the high- 
est grade. Raised above the 
average by McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing methods. 
Their use insures all the 
satisfaction possible for you 
to get from a plain snap ring. 
They are packed twelve rings 
to the carton and rolled in 


joint 
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parchment container. Price 
per ring 


$125 

In Canada, $1.50 

——~ | _ 
i Hil] i}]4 


BS Ili | 
McQUAY-NORRIS 


\EAK-PROOF 
PISTON RINGS 





Dow 


parchment container. 
per ring— 


$1 00 


In Canada, $1.25 


QU 


Sundsout 


velope. Price per ring— 


50c 


In Canada, 50c 


SZ ee 
AY-NORRIS 


Made of Electric Iron 





Mc QUAY-NORRIS 


waxed paper. 


And Snap Rings of 
the highest grade 











YOMING! 
Irrigated farm and ranch lands, 
$25 to $50 per acre; easy terms, 
splendid water rights, fertile soil, 
produces large crops; close to 
excellent schools and highways. 


Write for information, Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Room 


303 Capital Bldg., Cheyenne, 


Wyoming. . 


" Meadowlands Railroad Lands 


Just out. new Meadowlands bulletin telling of prog- 
ress in Meadowlands District Whether poultry, 
track gardener or dairyman, we have lands to sult 
your purpose, Troductive land, free from stone, 
near school, rural telephone. creamery, graded roads, 
excellent markets. Where can yon find a better place? 
Advise us {f you desire {tmproved land near town or 
undeveloped land to improve yourself. Spring will 
soon be here Arrange to come when snow leaves 
Write for bulletin and other tnformation 

‘.. B. ARNOLD, Land Com’r, 
141 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 





Farms Direct From Owner to Purchaser 
$20 to #75 peracre. No commisstons 
geod location, rural delivery, telephones 
churches. Improved and unimproved farms, 160 
acree and up. For full particulars, write J. ( 
MEINK, Secretary, Farmers Co-operative Land 
Association, Limon, Colo 


(00d soll, 
schools 


THW PAW RENT when Minnesota offers 
you an opportunity to have A BOMEK OF 
y @ OWN? For free map and Mterature ad 
jress ©. H. SMITH, State Commisstoner of . 
gration. Dept. 412, State Capitol, St. Paul, Minnesota 






60 ACRES parily improved farm 14 mifles from 
town of 450. Good hig 
acre, clay | 


h school, good road. #75 per 


am soil »ved farm miles 
A good sheep or 


100 acres impri 
from Chetek, WI! @70 per acre 
dairy farm. For terms write owner 
L. KE. LARSON, Hawkins, Wis. 


WOUTH EASTERN KANSAS —Good farm 

lands Low _ . very easy terme Exchanges 
made. Send for »? t THR ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO Kansas 


YORK 


pay WEATMRE NEW 
Tar Best of t } Wo ful bargains 
fine homes, “ Axes market Write now! 


NEW YORK FARM AGENvY, Westield 





j 
| 
! 


| 








Our Price Includes: 


All lumber, lath and shingles, doors, 

windows, frames,complete hardware, 

and 3 coats of paint, also full detailed 

plans and instructions for building 

Over 100 other big values in our new book 
of Homes. Wardway Ready-Cut construc- 
tion reduces building costs by eliminating 
waste and saving carpenter’stime. Highest 
quality materials. Prompt shipment direct 
from mills. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Send Today for FREE 
100 Page Catalo 


itMustrating and describ- 
ing over 100 up-to-date 
residences, bungalows, 
andsummercottages. Big ; 
variety to choose from. 
Write for your copy 
today. 








Address: Dept. E-2 <S 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 














A STANKEF 


FOLBING PIG-GUARD HANGERS 
Prevent sows killing pigs. Stankee 
hangers earn cost first farrowing. Folds 

, up for full size of pen or for cleaning. 
Attach toany wall. Use anysize plank. Endorsed by 
Breeders, ONE YEAR TRIAL. Write for Circular B 

STANKEE FARM EQUIPMENT CO., Davenport. lowa. 


Get a on Stankee Steel Fence Posts. 








| A 7 (waltz) 
THINKING OF YOU A.™sr sor4..retts 


just out 
cago. Inclose 20 cents for copy. ERNEST SPEN- 
CER, Author, 1019 N. Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


FINE IMPROVED FARMS 2%. Hardweoea 


easy terms. NEITZEL, Bloomer, Wisconsin. 








5 Use the 
ae BR re — about 
mises—the dippin 
tank where the eoonlon ae 
mands. For your hogs, a wal- 
low is the most convenient, and 
quite effective. To every 70 to 
100 gallons of water add one 
gallon of Dr. Hess Dip and Dis- 
infectant. Then your premises 
—the cow barn, the stables, the 
pig pen, the poultry house, the 
sink, drains, closets, cesspoois 
—everything, everywhere, will 
be pure and healthful. 

You can dip, or you can spra 
or sprinkle, or appl with : 
sponge or brush, br. te Dip 
and Disinfectant to the animal 





ody. There’s scarcely an ani- 
mal parasite, skin disease, orin- 
fection that Dr. Hess D. and D. 
will not remedy. Guaranteed. 





DR. HESS & CLARK Ashland, Ohio 

















F YOU ARE LOOKING FOR A FARM 
in the finest dairy district in Wisconsin send for 
our free spring land list ef choiee dairy and grain 
farm bargains. Write GRAHAM’S LAND OFFICE, 
Marshfield, Wisconsin. 
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Farm Organizations 

















Farmers’ Commission House 
at Chicago 


A. Sykes, of Ida Grove; Martin Sar. 
of Essex, and Frank Coyne, of 


rose, will be Iowa’s representatives on 
the board of directors of the new farm 
ers’ commission company which to 


be established at Chicago at e 
These men make up part of a tempo 


rary board appointed by the executive 
committee of the National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association at a meeting in 


Chicago last week. 
Other members of the Chicago board 
are George W. Briley, Carthage. []]j- 


nois; Warren Crabb, Delavan, I) is, 
and George McKerrow, Pewaukee, Wijs- 
consin. Another director, from either 
Minnesota or South Dakota, w be 
named soon. 

Commission companies will ; be 
started at Peoria amd Indianapo \n- 
nouncement of the appointment of 
boards of directors for these points is 


expected soon. 





Reduction in Rates on Lime 
The efforts of the Iowa Farm Bureau 


Federation to secure a reduction in 
freight rates on ground limeston ive 
resulted in an offer from the railroads 
of a 20 per cent cut. This offer is the 
outcome of a conference held in Chi- 
cago several weeks ago with th: te 


committee of the roads. 

The Farm Bureau people, hov 
believe that still greater reductions 
should be put into effect, and rd- 
ingly are preparing to present tl ise 
to the western trunk line co! 
of the roads in the next 
The Farm Bureau is making ar- 
ticular effort to reduct 
short hauls. The limestone 
Iowa are so situated that the ave 
haul is not much over one hundre 
miles. The Federation is trying to get 
the change in rates thru in time for 
the farmers to take advantage of them 
in liming fields that are going i 
clover and alfalfa. 


week or 80 


secure 


qua n 


Dougherty Shippers Organize 
Over at Dougherty, Iowa, on Janualy 
27, about fifty farmers got toget 
and organizing a shipping association 
Forty-four farmers during the meeting 
signed contracts to deliver all their 
live stock to the new organization for 
shipment. Many others not present had 
signified their willingness to sign up 


er 


and a canvass for additioral members 
is now in progress. 

The association became a me! of 
the Iowa Coodperative Live Stock Ship 
pers upon organization. Articl yf in 
corporation were drawn under | W 
non-stock non-prefit cooOperative law 
and filed with the secretary of stat 


immediately. Henry Cahill was ¢ 
president, M. J. McMenimen, v pres 


ident, and James Carrigan, secreta 

4reasurer. The other members elected 
to the board of directors were A. 5 
Worley and Pat Boyle. The associa 


tion will ship from both Dougherty an 
Cartersville. 





Correction on “Co-op” Article 


According to the terms of the 192! 
Iowa codperative law, a majorit ite 
of the stockholders of a compa! vot 
ing as individuals, is required t 1sS 
a resolution prescribing a change 
the codperative form. Ordinarily, of 
course, a majority of the stock fers 
will represent a majority of the res 
of stock also. In the article on page ° 
last week, the statement was mad — 

2. 


the resolution must be carried 
per cent of the stock. 


REFORESTATION PROGRESSES ; 
Over four thousand uded 
and treeless lands within ; “ 
forests in Colorado, Wyoming, N —_ 
Minnesota and Michigan were reforest 


: . i 2S 
during 1921 by the United States Forest 
Service. 


acres of 
the ! tional 
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FIRESTONE As far back as 1550 the 
Breeding Suckling Sows CORDS tdesef 0 conal come 
lowa correspondent writes: riot plus values in the Atlontic and Pocifiees: 
. * : ste h D 
How soon after farrowink will a page ye he oe yee isted. The early Portw 
ain be in h at? Are fall pigs a mileage and service. In guese explorer, who first 
sow again be In heat. Are tall pigs as addition to their selection advocated this great work, 
le yrofitable ?” by sixty-two leading car died centuries before its ac- 
a rule J : oF : manufacturers as standard aR CH es sity rs 
Sows don’t ordinarily come in heat equipment they are the complishment, but his idea 
és ? : ee : choice of leading com- persisted and triumphed in 
while suckling their pigs. However, if mercial and motor passen- os aseubbetien ak aa 
the sows are given all the corn and SF tes dee oe pep tea 
“ tankage they will eat, or in other ae IP 
words, if they are kept in the highest 32x te 240 
On possible flesh while suckling, and if 33 x 414, 42. 85 
” a ee 33x5,. 52.15 
a vigorous boar is turned in with them, 
wad they will oftentimes come in heat, and 
” it is possible in this way to secure 
ae early fall pigs, even tho the spring pig 
_ crop comes in April. We would be 
Pe glad to hear from any of our readers 
- who have had experience in breeding 
suckling SOWS. 
ird 3 sae oe % — ace 
a Profits in fall pigs depend largely 
on the pigs coming early enough so 
rf that they can reach a weight of fifty 
eal pounds before the really cold weather 
n sets in. September pigs which are 
ws given all the corn and tankage they 
, want from time of weaning, are ordi- 
pe : : 
eit narily very satisfactory. Occasionally 
n- . P sas 
pe it is necessary to feed in addition to 
™ the corn and tankage a little some- 
7” thing in the way of skim-milk, butter- 
milk or buttermilk product to furnish 
the vitamines, which in the summer 
2 are furnished by pasture. At the lowa 
station at Ames, they have ordinarily 
cat had very “good results with corn and 
a tankage alone, and have produced pigs 
AVG weighing over 200 pounds for the early 
Bi April market. 
the Pa ee 
Chi- J 
“ Seeding Rape With Oats ‘s 





a 
An lowa correspondent writes: 


“T am thinking of seeding forty 
ms acres of early oats, and want to seed 


* 
ord- something with the oats so that I can I he ; riumph of an Idea 
1S have tall pasture on my oat 


stubble. 





tee What would be Sig to — the VER twenty years ago “Most ing more than mileage at low cost. 
1axim 2ed ? V re > ” £ 
30 : “4 me ba feed ‘i How ; rib cei Miles per Dollar” was the idea It means safe, comfortable travel 
nar. pe? Wiha ao you link OL Mammo — » 
yar : os age pie thatactuatedthebuildingofFirestone every _ of the thousands the 
on clover or medium red clover? Tir Tl ht ; des it h Rirest 1 del 
res. ‘ough two decades ithas_ Fires ) ivers. 
n For pasture the first year, rape is wis racine, iuabeitche Ceatit ce we ee ne ee 
: 4 c “oo ~verv ac nity e “¢ + . 
rT decidedly better than either medium in ae Cwer? ae ry , of , "i sal Forty-seven leading car manufac’ 
a ees a iaver he yanization, stimulate > daily et- 
red red clover or mammoth clover, The f " of +] rete ser so 7 . so , turers proclaimed it in adopting the 
: nammoth clover is particularly disap- orts of the thousands of Firestone fy... ~ 
o get = es nag ay ectige o res a ref : ke ia ’ en . : : restone Firestone Cord as standard equip- 
. ‘ pointing 2 11rs year, making decia- JOrKers é "WwW »etner. 1 F ss 
p for oe ae : a a a en ment. Thousands of users voiced 
them edly less growth the first year than red Liore vecentie it was the ince sheit aenrowst in demandines 
into clover, altho it makes a much more ” Saeeee? ae Monee“ 7 fh < GRP LIE lin 


tive to the production of atire that Firestone Cords from their dealers. 


should be knownas the quality leader “Most Miles per Dollar” is pledged 
of the industry—the Firestone Cord. Pe 


vigorous growth the second year. 
We suggest that our correspondent 
seed with his oats about six pounds of 

















ze - ge cane mcarlp to you in the Firestone Cord by the 
f rape per acre. ie only objection to : ; ; . 
he ss i : sl " " eng The fulfillment of the Firestone man in whose mind the idea was 
yuary ape is, that occasionally o jery ric ‘ say od : 7 
sprue -~ iagaiase. es aoe Pit idea is best shown in the perform- born. That pledge is affirmed by 
ther soil it grows up so high as to cause pe she oe 
jot some bother in the bottom of the oat ance of this tire. “Most Miles per every worker in the 100% stock- 
oting bundles at time of binding. Dollar” has been accepted as mean- _ holding Firestone organization. 
their Sweet clover is better than either 
yn for red clover or mammoth clover for oe Seeceececeea eee eases apigianie emma — 
it had furnishing pasture the first year. How- 
7 up ever, it is not as good as rape if the 
nbers soil is the least bit acid. $1]. 65 
F Ix 5 4 extra size Oldf "900" «4 
f Seeding Clover in Corn non-skid known” to 10x34 non-skid full 
Ship trade and public as Buut with 4 
m An Iowa corr espondent writes reg 1S One eee a a $899. 
ll a Adi - ise é » c 
a “Is it a practical proposition to seed tageous buying and prices this 
new } i > efficient manufactur- a remark- 
os clover in the corn field at the time ing permit its sale value 3 
er of the last cultivation? Does the clo- tm history. dn 2003 ae 2k 
cted ver grow sufficiently to be of any ma- size at $9.8 Firestone dealers. 
' terial benefit to the soil in case the 
yes ) o . 
. a land is put into corn again the next 
reta . : 
ye yeal What is the best kind of clo- 
ae ver to seed in this way, red clover, RE 3) ATH 
A. 5 Titinnth etiided. dda deere OR seed of high germination and purity, free of un- SU E ice) 
cia , or sv ? 


a In about two years out of five, it is desirable weeds, producing hardy, prolific plants, 
an 2 


ssp under ordinary corn condi- ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


ecure a fair stand of clover by 


HOG..WORMS 





Money back if Bonnett’s “Big B” Hog 
r broad ting it in the corn at the time Worm Capsules fai! to get the worms. Origt- 
b | j . Bonnett formula of 
ticle Ol the t cultivation. But even when 


"Genuine S-A-N-T-O-N-I-N 


1921 a fa tand is secured, there is still 


NortTurur Kinc&Cos 


































i t and other pure drugs. No substitutes. Pure 
t yote lik be some trouble from the corn Santonin capsules cannot be oe less 
&t I } ] it than our price; substitutes are worthless at 
: yot: etal or the corn stubble when it any price. Pure-bred breeders. agricultural 
. come ' ‘ rT . po » waar colleges, farm advisers, veterinarians ase 
to pass one ) harvesting the hay the year Minnegapouis Bonuatts Big Bre”. L.M. Nagi, Carroll, 
inge to *OhOWing. In the New England states, lowa, says: “Used with excellent results 
if the tice of seeding clover in corn after other makes had failed. 7 
of I ‘ ing cl n co ORDER DIRECT 
rs al the r » last <« ive as . $3.75; 100, $7.00; 200, $13.50 
ders 2 ie of the last cultivation has Sooctat Hew Treating instrumeats, $1.50 
hares Blver good results, but in the corn J.L. BONNETT 
ge 3 belt f cheme does not seem to be Manufacturing Chemist 
t pra 215 Main Stret 
that a ys Bloomington 
- } . . . . Illinois 
1 by 51 : enriching purposes, either Hogs cannot upset. They can’t stand or lie in i it. Made 
ew sweet clover or the Hubam round, stamped in one piece—no seams or corners—sani- 
veet er would seem to be best for tary. There can be no loss of feed, nor is 
SSES “feeding in corn at the last cultivation, there any danger of bursting froin 
uded “x¢e] those soils which are acid. freezing. Practically indestruct- 
sional Or eee J ’ : . able. If you kee ga you'll want some of these handy C arter 
na ka, t hich are somewhat acid, the Pig Troughs, I e farrowing pen. Also used for feed 
c ote est |} 7 ] , sce y ‘ ing calves, ealer cannot supply, order direct from 
aforested wit would be to see d SOY beans is. $1.25 each in any quantity. if you prefer, just send a anette - a 
Ss Forest is p orn at the same time as corn postal, pay when delivered w you. Don’t walt. Order NOW. BAIM & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys 
8 planted 


CARTER SHEET METAL CO., Dept. 11, Omaha, Nebr. | 701 rockon Mian we aks 
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You pay for a 


DeLaval 


whether you buy one 
or not 


If you are using a worn-out 
inferior cream separator, or 
skimming cream by hand, you 
are surely wasting enough 
cream to pay fora De Laval 
in a short time. 

The selection of a cream separa- 
tor 18 more important than that of 
any other machine on the farm, for 
none other can either save or waste 
so much, twice a day, 365 days a 
year. 

A De Laval Separator will: 

Skim cleaner for many more 
years than any other; 

Skim milk clean at lower tem- 
perature than any other separator; 

Deliver a higher testing cream, 
which is more acceptable to the 
creamery, and easier and less costly 
to ship; 

—And deliver a cream which will 
make better butter. 

Mechanically a De Laval Separa- 
tor is the best that fine materials 
and skilled workmanship can make. 

—It lasts longer than any other 
separator, many giving good service 
for 15 to 20 years. 

—lt is easier to turn. 

—It is easier to clean. 

—It is so simple that one tool will 
set it up or take it down. 

—It has the most perfect lubricat- . 
ing system. 

Do not be deceived by separators 
which are claimed to be “just as 
good and cost less.” When you 
consider its greater savings, greater 
reliability, longer life, the extra time 
it saves, and the greater satisfaction 
it gives, the De Laval is, in the end, 
by far the most economical cream 
separator made. 

Even if you have only two cows 
it wili pay you to have a De Laval. 
One can be bought on such easy 
terms that it will pay for itself in 
less than a year. Why not see your 
De Laval agent at once or write us 
for full information? 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicago 
165 Broadway 29 E. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
61 Beale St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 











Hedge Posts For Sale—CarLots 


H.W. Porth & Co., Winfield, Kansas 





\ 7 ANTED job with a good reliable man on a farm, 
can give good references. Centra) I!lsois pre- 
ferred. R.S.DeLap.207 N.Horn 8t., West Frankfort, [11 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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THE 


Our readers are invited vo contribute thetr experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management wil! be cheerfully answered 








Guernsey Prices Show Value 
of Records 


Public sale prices of Guernsey Cat- 
tle illustrate very forcefully the en- 
hancement of value which an official 
milk and butter-fat record confers up- 
on a pure-bred dairy cow. A study of 
twenty-eight sales of pure-bred Guern- 
seys held during 1921 was made by the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club, and 
it was found that 117 females with ad- 
vanced register records sold for an av- 
erage price of $617.94. A total of 231 
females without records, but having 
advanced register dams, averaged 
$417.66. Females without records and 
without advanced register dams num- 
bered 761 in the twenty-eight sales, 
and their average sale price was 
$295.26. 

Two bulls with progeny carrying rec- 
ords sold for an average price of 
$462.50. Sixty-two bulls from advanced 
register dams averaged $340.08, while 
108 bulls from untested dams were 
sold for an average of $205.04. 

It will be noted that in 1921, ad- 
vanced register cows sold for more 
than twice as much as was paid for fe- 
males without records and from un- 
tested dams, and that daughters of ad- 
vanced register dams sold for $122 
more than the daughters of untested 
dams. The average of $295 for females 


without records and without advanced 
register dams can be attributed to 
some extent to records found elsewhere 
in the pedigrees of these animals. 
According to these statistics, an ad- 
vanced register record placed on a cow 
in the herd will in- 
crease the value of each of her progeny 
by at least 40 per cent, and the cow 
herself will double in value. The cost 
of placing an advanced register record 
estimated to range from 
$50 to $160, depending upon the num- 
ber on test. It is apparent that official 
return liberal margins of 


average breeder's 


on a cow is 


records 
profit. 
February Milk Prices 

Fluid milk prices at the leading mar- 
kets of the United States in February 
averaged $2.40 per hundred, showing a 
slight decline from the average of 
$2.48 in January, according to reports 
from the Bureau of Markets. The av- 
erage price in February, 1921, was 
$2.96. The South Atlantic states, with 
a price of $3.39, and the New England 
states, with an average of $3.24, were 
the high spots of the February, 1922, 
milk market. The west north-central 
states, which include Iowa and Minne- 
sota, showed the lowest price for the 
month, in $1.77 per hundred. Iowa 
prices were, however, considerably 
above the average of this section. Dav- 
enport had a price of $3 during the 
month, while the Des Moines price 
ranged from $2.35 to $2.45. Sioux City 
paid $2 and Cedar Rapids gave $1.92. 


At Iowa City the price was $2.27. Re- 
tail prices of milk per quart ranged 
from 10 cents at Cedar Rapids and 


Sioux City to 14 cents at Davenport. 


January Results Show Value 
of lowa Cow Testing 


Kossuth county led the cow testing 
associations of Iowa during the month 
of January, with an average production 
for the ten high cows of 1,725 pounds 
of milk and 64.9 pounds of butter-fat 
for the month. McGregor was second 
with a butter-fat average of 60.8 for 
the ten high cows, while Davenport 
was third with an average of 60 
pounds. 

The highest producing individual 
cow for the month was a pure-bred 
Jersey owned by Kinsley Brothers, of 








| 


the McGregor association, which made 

,246 pounds of milk and 79.7 pounds 
of fat. A grade Holstein owned hy 
Fred Ross, of the Fayette association, 
was second with 79 pounds of fat, and 
a pure-bred Holstein owned by A. A. 
Dryer, of Kossuth county, was third 
in butter-fat, with 78.5 pounds, and 
first in milk, with 2,244 pounds. 

The high herd of the state for Jamu- 
ary was a herd of five pure-bred Hol- 
steins, owned by A. A. Dryer, of Kos- 
suth, which made an average of 1,869 
pounds of milk and 60.4 pounds of fat. 
A total of 140 cows in all the associa- 


tions made records of better than 50 

pounds of fat during the month. Ten 

bulls were purchased and 164 cows 
i 


were culled out during the month. The 
latter figure indicates that Iowa dairy- 
men are getting rid of their low pro- 
ducers. 

New associations started testing 
work on March 1, in Clayton, Hardin 
and Allamakee counties. 


Clean Herds Increase in Iowa 

Iowa now has 427 accredited herds 
of cattle free from tuberculosis, ac- 
cording to the report for March 1 of 
Dr. F. H. Thompson, inspector in 
charge. In addition there are 2,642 
herds that have safely passed the first 
test and 3,661 herds on the waiting list. 
Kossuth county leads in accredited 
herds with 47, followed by Washington 
county with 23 and Winnebago and 
Poik counties with 22 each. Winne- 
bago heads the list in once-tested herds 
with 411. Polk is second with 219 and 
Shelby third with 138. Pottawattamie 
and Shelby coynties each have over 
300 herds which have applied for the 
test. 





Filled Milk Legislation 


Opinion is apparently still divided 
among the dairy interests as to, pro- 
posed measures affecting the filled 


milk industry. John Q. Emery, dairy 
and food commissioner of Wisconsin, 
recently issued a statement expressing 
lack of confidence in the Voigt bill, 
which seeks to prevent the transporta- 
tion of filled milk in interstate com- 
merce. Wisconsin dairy interests are 
generally understood to favor the Ford- 
ney proposal to tax filled milk. 

On the same subject, the Ohio Farm- 
er recently urged every dairyman to 
lend his influence to the passage of 
the Voigt bill. 





Butter Consumption By Families 


Records kept by one of the largest 
milk condensories in Walworth county, 
Wisconsin, show that the average farm 
family in that community consumed 
from 11 to 14 pounds of butter in a 
month. Assuming an average of four 
to each family, the average monthly 
consumptioa of butter per person is 
about three pounds. The butter con- 
sumption was lowest in January and 
February and highest in the summer 
months. Use of fat meat in the winter 
time is thought to account for the sea- 
sonal difference. 


Another 1,000 Pound Record 


Dutchland Pietertje Vale, a Holstein 
cow owned by the F. F. Field Holstein 
Trustees at Brockton, Mass., becomes 
the forty-seventh MHolstein-Friesian 
cow to produce over 1,000 pounds of 
butter-fat in a year, by virtue of her 
record of 27,939.2 pounds of milk and 
1,010.42 pounds of fat in 365 days. 
Dutchland Pietertje Vale freshened as 
a five-year-old in making her record. 
She is a daughter of Dutchland Sir 
Pietertje Hengerveld and ranks for- 
tieth in the list of 1,000-pound fat pro- 


| ducers. 

















What is more annoying—te 
and to the cow—than trying to get 
full 
are tender 
congested. 

Prompt application of Bag Balm, the 
great healing ointment to any cut, ecrat 
chap or inflammation quickly heals a 
keeps the tissues soft and pliable, so t 
milking time is a pleasure to the milker 
and comfort for the cow. 

Use Bag Balm for Caked Bag and al) 
abnormal conditions or the udder tissue 
Jt penetrates quickly and restores hea! 
circulation. Valuable in treating Cow Pox 
and Bunches. 


Big 10-ounce pack- 
age, 60c, at feed 
dealers, general 
stores and druggists. 
Write for free book- 
fet,“‘Dairy Wrinkles.” 


milking from udder or teate that 
: and sensitive or hard and 








Feed For Bigger Profit 


New Free Book Saves You Time, 
Money and Worry—Tells How 
Farmers Make Bigger Profits 
Farmers everywhere are n ng 
higher costs of feeding and low prices 


by making good profits on live stock 
regardless of market conditior A 
new 24-page book entitled “How to 


Feed for Bigger Profit’ gives the ex- 
periences of hundreds of ful 
feeders and opinions of world’s great- 
est live stock authorities in an easy 
to understand manner. 


sSucce 


Learn How to Save Feed, How to Get 
More Milk, How to Fatten for Market, 
How to Get Better Prices, How to 


Prevent Diseases. This vaiuable book 
is a real guide to better succes 
bigger profits. No need to guess; 
know the facts. 
Send your name and 
address and this val- 
uable Free Book 
will be sent by re- 
turn mail. Address 
Desk 808, Home 
Welfare Dept. THE 
CAREY SALT CO., 
Hutchinson, Kans. 


oe aN 





Color Your Butter 


‘Dandelion Butter Color” Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 





Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
ful to each gallon of cream and out 
of your churn comes butter of (olden 
June shade to bring you top prices 
“Dandelion Butter Color’’ costs nothing 
because each ounce used adds ounce ol 
weight to butter. Large bottles cost only 
35 cents at drug or grocery stores. Purely 
vegetable, harmless, meets all State and 
National food laws. Used for 5) years 
by all large creameries. Doesn't color 
buttermilk. Absolutely tasteless. 


Wells & Richardson Cce., Burlington, Vt. 


— 


@ BARREN COWS... 





CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
ree. 2B Prevent this by using ABORNO. 
eae Easily administered by hypodermicey™ 
‘ inge. Kills abortion germs quickly er 
out harming cow. Write for booklet w" 
letters from users and full det 
of Money-Back Guarantee. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
@ Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis 


SPRA 


sprayers te hand pumps. Strong press 
every modern device. 40 years’ expell 
Send today fer catalog t» make your selecti 
buy a sprayer till it comes. Address 
rield Ferce Pump Co., Dept. E{ 









The OSPRAYMO 
Line of Sprayers 


covers every need Rm 
rigs and traction = 








Elmira, 
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Is ervice Bureau 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of f 
wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- > 
eates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
r Ww aes for three years or more. All inquiries to 
t! partment are answered promptly by letter. 
M ‘rs must always sign full name and give cer- 
t te number. 


BATTERIES 













































Patent Medicine Company 


Disgorges 

| Late in January an Iowa Service 
I au member wrote: 

Can you help me out on this prop- 
osition? I sent $5 for treatment for 
stomach trouble. According to the 
guarantee of the medicine company, 





they were to return the money if I did 
not get results. I have written them 
a number of times, but have been un- 
able to secure a refund.” 

We should think it worth $5 to the 


ne, 


subscriber to learn that patent medi- 
cil are usually worthless. Our read- 
ers have no doubt noted that we for a 
good many years past have not been 
carrying such advertising. We got in 
touch with the medicine company, 
however, and suggested that it might ote 
be good business for them to live up 


to the guarantee. A week or two later 
our subscriber wrote: 

“In regard to my claim against the 
_ - Chemical Company, which I 


seed fa pant on Peasy The First Automobile 
Starting Battery 








Incorporating a Shipping 


Association 
me, ; 
‘in tenia: /eeeie Maids ames Not so long ago all automobiles were cranked by 
writes: hand. The year 1911 saw the first car regularly 
“Can we incorporate our shipping furnished with electric starting and lighti ip- 
Ung association? What steps is it neces- . ga d ghting binctsied 
- sary to take? Do we have to have ment. It had an Exide Battery. Today more 
OCB anital s ‘9? . . . e 
A capital stock? cars leave the factories equipped with the Exide 
to Under the provisions of the co6dper- h ith 
eX- ative law passed in the last general than wit any other battery. 
ful assembly, a shipping association may 
eat: be incorporated without capital stock : N H 
é é apital § ot so long ago far 
ASY It is required that articles be filed with g ag fa saps vaharie lighted by kerosene 
id the secretary of state, and that a fil- lamps; and farm work, like churning and pumping, 
ree ing fee of $5 be paid in addition to 
ket, J Sy 
et, nal lg  g h  opicemea art ih was done by hand. Now, tens of thousands of 
ale $2. Suggested articles of incorpora- farm homes have the modern comfort and economy 
and tion may be secured from the exten- . : : 
38; sion department of the Iowa Agricul- of their viek electric light and eatenege plants—and . 
eral College, the Iowa Federation of large majority of such plants get their current from 
Jive Stock Shippers or the Iowa Farm . . : 
cna Walia sturdy, long-lasting Exide Batteries. 





The entire history of storage batteries in all 


We Again Rise to Remark fields has been little else than a record of Exide 


Every little while one of our Service 









































Dercau meulblnd atte abecntcntadied accomplishments. Bear this in mind when it be- 
—* and ’ ei . * ae i wiat td . 
ee -sende le =e —— giving Exide comes necessary to replace the battery in your 
his hame or address or his Service ° ° ° ° ° 
Sores nussbde. 3 aenethlnn eoully BATTERIES automobile. The experience built into the Exide, 
That ' es ae eer an answer. Please SRE SP made for your car, means something to you. It 
e€ 1at all inquiries are accom- i 
S : 
panied by the full name and address a means a long-life battery of alwavs-dependable 
of t) ubscriber, as well as the Ser- Station has a battery the 
vice Bureauz I ° alles right aise for your ear. If power. 
poon- In i hum der. your present battery needs 
1 out “very inquiry should be written on repairs, no matter what ; 
olden a separate slip of paper, and the name pero nga eae fins oe That is more than a convenience; it is a genuine 
rT ices and ldress should be repeated on If not in your telephone 
ea h slip. This Will help speed up the weak, slonse write us for economy. 
“nswer. A letter which asks for three 
ten | > or Tour different kinds of information The Electric S B C Philadelphi 
oe and ‘ay have to go to three or four differ- ectric storage attery O., liaceiphia 
ent departments f : y 
— or reply. Service Stations Everywhere 
as, Aaa hee Branches in Seventeen Cities 
on, Vt. Protested Check 
wail : \n Iowa Service Bureau member 
: of Writes: 
aes a. THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
10 I \ S Vv ) > wTnie rac 
ORNO te Siven a check, wnich was re- 
nicer ‘urned by the bank protested. Is there = — 
dy with & legal method by which the maker 
clet with can he : f ran - 4 Before afore Snisying AUTO MECHANICS course at the 
details a ompelied to make this good? [Gan oe Fill: EY AUTO SCHOOL Runscy is grabbed ACME HAY AND MILL FEED G@. 
ntee- ‘ction a misdemeanor?” per American Radiator Co, at $150a month. Big We handle al! kinds of 
ORY If the mak PR te DP Sweeney Sy Rafe ae ak nee men Now. 
Wis. : maker of the check is reliable, PD secency System of Pratical Experien no_ books; 
: judgment can be obtained against hi is O. oo beet were—cgne wee ta men QUICK into Joba 
on the check errr against him eB $100 to $400 mont from chanffeurs to garage mana- 
4YMO ie cireenuaah Drawing a check under are mechanically inclined WRITE TODAY i ee ee “ame 
ore nstances stated is a misde- Ten ay ey ee - 
meanor. and you may file information | [APAMIEIE Warids Greatest em en 
b perience the : ~ ore of the peace. It is then woes TRADE SCHOOL AT ARRIED man wanted d on rain and stock 
xperiet He duty a ia . m ed 0 a 1 
Don't pro y of the stare to arrest and ee eee Seen ee antes N farm by year. State wages grain an in firet 
an *95ecute, No colored students —_, ae oe — rs need apply. H. P. 
, LKINSON, Mitchellville, lowa. 
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Free Booklet 
A Beautiful 
Jell-O Book will 
be Sent Free to 
any address 


ESSERT is the climax of 
D a meal and should be 
chosen with such care 
that one rises from the table 
with the delightful feeling of 
having dined perfectly. 
When the appetite has been 
satisfied with the meat and 
vegetable courses, bring on a 
dainty dish of fruit Jell-O with 
cream to add a last fillip, and 
to bring luncheon or dinner 


to its ideal conclusion. 


merica's Most Famous Dessert 


upon A 


request. 7 









The American Offices of The 
Genesee Pure Food Company are 
at Le Roy, N. Y. The Canadian 
Offices are at Bridgeburg, Ont. 








Now's THE TIME 


to change over to 


EW-IDEA Heating 


THE OLD WAY 


y _—_—__ 






Before house-cleaning change 
from the Old Way to the New 
Idea Way. No more dirt and 
dust and smoke in the rooms. 
No more hauling coal, wood 
and ashes up and down the 
stairs. 





Every room beautifully warm 
with a New Idea Pipeless Fur- 
nace, yet the cellar keeps cool 
enough for storing fruits and 
vegetables. One fire heats the 
entire home—an economy in 
fuel that pays for the furnace. 





The New Idea is designed by 
the country’s foremost warm air 
experts, and is far in advance 
of ordinary furnaces. Have 
one installed now and enjoy its 
comfort during the remaining 
cool weather. 











Our special folder, ‘Warmth 
and Comfort,’’ will interest 
you. Write for it. 


Continuous 
Work and Dirt 


UTICA HEATER COMPANY 
130-170 White Street UTICA, NEW YORK 


Live Dealers wanted in territories not represented 


‘The one you've 
cal EA heard so much 
about.”” 


Pipeless Furnace 
































HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress al] inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Hearts and Homes readers are welcome 


| 
| 
| 











The Community Flower Garden 

The community flower garden is a 
commercial as well as a cultural asset. 
Where everybody has flowers in the 
shrubbery banked up 
there the 


border and 


against the house, tourist 
road is well traveled. 

The community flower garden is a 
matter of arrangement. After it is de- 
termined to. follow a plan or floral 
theme, the seeds are ordered in quan- 
tity, at a saving to the individual, and 
a general scheme is outlined. A very 
accommodating scheme it is, which is 
varied as desired. To have the walks 
bordered with flowers, to have the 
foundations of the houses hidden by 
banks of green, to have a background 
for the flower beds, and to leave the 
lawns clear of beds and designs—these 
are the essentials of the plan. 

What friendly competition there is 
in a community which gardens! What 
interest lies in the discovery of the 
first blossom! 

The gardeners duties have just be- 
gun when she gets her plants set out. 
Then comes her fight with bugs and 
worms and rot for the plants she has 
cherished. Then is the time for her to 


practice the cure for a clear skin, 
which calls for brushing the hands 
against dew-wet grass in the early 


morning until they drip with dew and 
then pass the palms across the cheeks. 
(We are credibly informed that the 
gardener who takes this treatment in 
the right spirit is apt to see a wink on 
the bright faces of the little heart’s- 
ease and the pansies of early spring.) 

The country community has no trou- 
ble in securing the best of fertilizer in 
well-rotted manure. One repentant 
city gardener said: “Last year I ex- 
perimented in pig manure, which the 
seed merchant was selling cheap. _If 
my neighbors ever forgive me for this 
offense, it will be because they have 
beautiful natures. My garden and the 
entire vicinity smelled like a pig pen 
all summer, and after a rain it-smelled 
like an entire colony of them.” 

However, if one must have fertilizer, 
it, too, can be bought cheaper in quan- 
tity. 

Another advantage of community 
gardening is that the one or two indi- 
vidual gardeners who have always had 
flowers no longer need furnish the 
flowers for all occasions—glad tho 
they may be to do so. The individual 
gardener is always destroying the ef- 
fect of her floral pictures by cutting 
too many blossoms for those who are 
without. It is the pleasure of the flow- 
er gardener to share her flowers, but 
if she has planned a masterpiece, she 
likes to leave it where it will be en- 
joyed by many. 

To keep alive the love of flowers, it 
is necessary to grow flowers. As a 
community project this year, we sug- 
gest that every one have a flower 
border. 





Saving Time 

Most of us can save time if we want 
to; the now is, 
what do we want to save time for? 

“IT want more time for reading,” says 
one. 

“More time for myself,” says an- 
other, “for giving my hair the one hun- 
dred strokes a day that are supposed to 
beautify it; for manicuring my nails, 
for fixing up and making over the 
clothes I have had since I was married 
—good materials that won’t wear out.” 

“More time to devote to the children 
is what I want,” a third mother says. 
“T want to read to them, to let them 
read to me, to go on hikes with them, 
to entertain their friends. The chil- 


important question 











dren are going from me so fast I can’t 
let the work take up all my time.” 


Henry Ford says: “Men don’t work 
for money alone. The things of life 
that are worth while make the strong. 
est appeal to the man. Above all, he 
must have something to hope for in 
the future.” 

The women who are able to save 
time can devote some of it to their 
duties as citizens in planning how the 
working day of the farmer can be 
shortened; how the country roads, the 
church and school can be improved; 
how a county nurse and hospital may 
be brought to every county, and how 
the benefits secured by codperation 
may become a part of the community, 

Meals can be simplified, work short- 
ened, by routine habits; time can be 
saved, and time can be spent to the 
best possible advantage when the wo 
man who has it to spend takes it as 
something precious which requires 
thought for the spending. 





An Unpleasant Traveler 
The year book of the Department of 
Agriculture for 1920 contains an arti- 
cle by B. H. Ransom, chief of the zoo- 
logical division of the bureau of ani- 
This article states that 
that is 
that condition of 


mal industry. 
usually the 
difficult 


the roundworm 
cause of 
breathing in pigs known as “thumps,’ 
is also of common occurrence in human 
beings, particularly children. The eggs 
of this worm have been known to re 
main alive as long as five years. If it 
hatches after reaching the small in- 
testine, the young worm is ready for 
the ten-day journey which it takes from 
this starting point. At this time it 
measures less than one-hundredth of an 
inch in length. From the intestines, it 
gets into the blood vessels and is car- 
ried first to the liver and then to the 
lungs, passing thru the heart on the 
way. It spends a number of days in 
the lungs, but passes finally up the 
windpipe into the pharynx and then 
down the esophagus or gullet into the 
stomach and at last into the smal! in- 
testine. 

Altho still too small to be seen with- 
out the microscope, it is nearly ten 
times as large as when first hatched. 
It reaches maturity in about two and 
one-half months. 

Cleanliness is the cure and preven- 
tion from infection. Children should 
not be allowed to pick up cobs in the 
hog yard and then eat a “piece” with- 
out washing their hands. The impor- 
tance of clean finger nails should be 
impressed on them. 





Getting Ready for Sister 


A dear little girl who has long been 
eager for a baby sister was told by her 
mother that 
she might help get ready for he! 

At Christmas she was given one of 
the large, bald baby dolls which de 
light little girls, and now “mother” and 
little mother sew together for thelr 
children. The small fingers bast« and 
stitch with keen interest in every artt 
cle. And as the two sew, the mother 
is teaching her child the mysteries and 
the beauty of the coming new life 

If mothers only realized how impor 
tant it is to tell their children about 
life before it is taught them by vul- 
gar tongues,, they would save themr 
selves much sorrow. As soon as 4 
child starts to school she is expos¢d 
to vulgarity. The only way of inoct 
lating against it is by truth. The child 
who never questions is not reticent 
thru innocence, but usually thru the 
wrong kind of knowingness. 


sister was coming, and 
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Thrift 
Thrift—“Frugality; economical man- 
agement; good husbandry; increase of 
wealth; profit.” 
Thrift as defined above by Webster 
is not attractive, but thrift in the sense 
in which some good wives use it is a 


gan the game of getting your mon- 
ev’s worth out of the money, labor or 
time spent in the day’s work. 


One woman who gets value out of 
her spending devotes a great deal of 
thought on what the family are likely 
-d in the way of clothes for the 
next six or eight months. By buying 
them out of season, she gets better 
materials and better styles for the 
money than she could otherwise. 

Another woman makes a game of 
having complete outfits for church, 
street or home and having each outfit 
wear out at the same time. She looks 
better for the amount she spends than 
any one we know. She gets a well 
made gown with hat to match, or a 
suit with blouse and hat, or a long 
coat, aiming to buy one of these every 
three years. Good looking shoes and 
gloves are bought, and so cared for 
that they last a long time. 

Our colored laundress comes to work 
in a velvet gown ($60, reduced to $10), 
a black velvet hat, also reduced, sport- 
ing a long plume. As she came teeter- 
ing in on high heeled shoes, we felt 
that she was getting her money’s worth 
in the satisfaction to herself of feel- 
ing that she was dressed like “quality.” 
We know she does better work when 
she comes in with a feeling of self ex- 
ultation over her marvélous costume 
than when she comes in a gingham 
dress 

Thrift to us is getting one’s money’s 
worth out of the day’s work and the 
day's spending. 


SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book ‘Old Mother West Wind," 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 
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The Fuss in the Big Pine 


As Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck are 


wondering what the big fuss is about in 
the big pine, Sammy Jay comes along 
and tells them it is Blacky the Crow and 


his relatives having fun with Hooty the 
Ow vecause Hooty can't see much in the 
daytime Then Johnny notices Farmer 


3rown's boy approaching the big pine 
with a gun in his hand. 

Peter Rabbit and Sammy Jay looked 
Closely Sure enough, there was Farmer 
srown's boy with his gun. He had heard 


Blacky the Crow and his aunts and his 


un and his cousins, and he had hur- 
ried to get his gun, hoping to take them 
by rprise. 

But Blacky the Crow has very sharp 
eyes Indeed, there are none sharper. 
Then, too, he is a mischief-maker. Mis- 
chief-makers are always on the watch 
lest they get caught in their mischief. 
So Blacky the Crow, sitting on the tip- 
top of the big pine, kept one eye out 
for trouble while he enjoyed the _ tor- 
menting of Hooty the Owl by his aunts 
and his uncles and his cousins He had 
Seen Farmer Brown's boy even before 
Johnny Chuck had seen him. But he 
Couldn’t bear to spoil the fun of tor- 
me £ Hooty the Owl, so he waited just 
as long as he dared. Then he gave the 
aio 

caw, caw, caw!” shouted Blacky 


top of his lungs. 
caw, caw, caw!” replied all his 
ind uncles and cousins, rising into 


aur 


Z in a black cloud. Then, with 
5 in the lead, they flew over onto 
the en Meadows, laughing and talking 
no as they went. 

et er Brown's boy did not try to 
tol them, for he knew that it was of 
not the least bit of use. But he was 
cl s to learn what the crows had been 
ma such a fuss about, so he kept on 
t ward the big pine. 

a 8 ny Chuck watched him go. Sud- 
“ he remembered Hooty the Owl, and 
rs ‘ooty can not see well in the day- 
ov ws had become tired of torment- 
. Very likely Hooty would think that 
“he and had gone off of their own 


ay Farmer Brown’s boy would find 
dor ere, and then—Johnny Chuck shud- 

is he thought of what might hap- 
ben to Hooty the Owl. 


Dy n, Peter Rabbit, run as fast as 
oy Megen down on the Green Meadows 
slay. ® the Merry Little Breezes are at 


the ‘nd send one of them to tell Hooty 
Owl that Farmer’ Brown's boy is 
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Trya can of ButleeNut Coffee. lf 


after giving it a thorough trial for a few 


days 
of the 


you are not satisfied return the balance 


can to your grocer for credit. for BitlerNut 


Coffee is guaranteed to you through him by us. 
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PAXTON & GALLAGHER CO. 





coming with a gun to the big pine! Hurry, 
Peter, hurry!” cried Johnny Chuck. 

Peter did not need to be told twice. 
He saw the danger of Hooty the Owl, 
and he started down the Lone Little 
Path onto the Green Meadows so fast 
that in a few minutes all Johnny Chuck 
and Sammy Jay could see of him was a 
little spot of white, which was the patch 
on the seat of Peter’s pants, bobbing thru 
the grass on the Green Meadows. 

Johnny Chuck would have gone himself, 
but he is round and fat and roly-poly, and 
can not run fast, while Peter Rabbit’s 
legs are long and meant for running. In 
a few minutes Johnny Chuck saw one of 
the Merry Little Breezes start for the 
big pine as fast as he could go. Johnny 
gave a great sigh of relief. 


Farmer Brown’s boy kept on to the 
big pine. When he got there he found 
no one there, for Hooty the Owl had 
heeded the warning of the Merry Little 
Breeze and had flown into the deepest, 
darkest part of the Green Forest, where 
not even the sharp eyes of Blacky the 


Crow were likely to find him 

And back on his doorstep Johnny Chuck 
chuckled to himself, for he was happy, 
was Johnny Chuck, happy because he 
possessed the best thing in the world, 
which is contentment 

And this is all I am going 
about the fuss in the big pine 

(Johnny Chuck finds it handy to have 
a back door in his house, as we shall learn 
next week.) 


to tell you 





Games to Play 


“Packing Your Trunk” is played like 


the old-fashioned game of “I Love My 
Love.” Players are seated around the 
room One says, “I pack my trunk with 
apples,” or something that begins with 
“a”. The next player says, ‘I pack my 
trun with apples and bananas,”’ adding 
something that begins with ‘tb’ and so 


on around the circle until the alphabet is 
finished The one who can repeat cor- 
rectly the greatest number of objects wins 
the game. 

The game of “Clothespins and Line” is 
played by dividing the company into two 
sides. Form them into two lines, single 
file. Choose a captain for each side and 
ask him to stand at the foot of the line 
At a given word the leader passes a 
clothespin to the one behind, who in turn 
passes it behind and so on down the line. 
When the captain gets it, he must run to 
the head of the line and hold the clothes- 
pin aloft. The side whose captain reaches 
the front first wins If the clothespin is 
dropped, it must go back to the leader and 
be started all over again 

The game, “Captain Jinks.” is played 
with an eevn number of boys and girls. 


This is a very old game Form a circle 
| and sing: 
“When Captain Jinks comes home at 


night, 
He claps his hands with all his might 
Salute your partners left and right 
For that's the style in the army 
Join your hands and forward all 
all, forward all 
Join your hands and forward all, 
For that’s the style in the army. 


forward 


“When Captain Jinks 
night, 

The gentleman passes to the right. 

Swing once and a half with the girl you 
meet, 

For that’s the style jn the army 

Promenade all around the hall 
the hall, around the hall, 

Promenade all around the hall 


For that’s the style in the army.”’ 


comes home at 


around 








You can’t fool the youngsters. 

They can always tell the dif- 

ference between KELLOGG’S 
and imitations. 





Kelloggs Corn Flakes 
snap up fussy appetites 


something wonderful! 


No coaxing needed to tempt family folks and visitor 
folks to eat a-plenty—not when there’s a big pitcher of 
milk or cream and lots of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes—and, 
maybe some fruit—ready to tickle fickle palates! 


Kellogg’s are unlike any corn flakes you ever ate! 
They’re the original kind—they ought to be best! Noa 
other corn flakes are so deliciously flavored; no other corn 
flakes retain such wonder-crispness till eaten! And 
Kellogg’s are never leathery or tough or hard to eat! 


Kellogg’s are always a delight to serve 
—and a treat to eat at any meal! In fact, 
you’ll never know how good corn flakes 
can be until you know KELLOGG’S! 


Do more than ask for corn flakes—say 
KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES! The 


kind in the RED and GREEN package} 




















Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumbled 














Attention Beekeepers!! 


We have a full line of Lewis **Beeware”’ to supply all your 
needs. These Supplies are of highest quality and perfect workman- 
ship. Proper Bee Equipment means more honey and more honey 
means more money to you. Attractive discounts allowed on quantity 
orders. Prompt service and satisfaction guaranteed. 





Order today from Department ““X” 


WESTERN HONEY PRODUCERS, SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
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“Keep 


when you | keep them 
IN a (do. ) Place 


That’s the first thing to remember about ‘‘keep- 
ing’ prunes. Put them in a dry, cool place. Then 
forget about them. They’Il ‘‘keep’’—never fear! 
Prunes have been kept in open bins for a year 
or more without getting wormy, mouldy or 
spoilt. For the simple reason that they were kept 
in dry, clean bins where no dampness could reach 
them. Never put prunes near damp cement walls 
or in damp basements. 
© Another thing: remember that prunes kept 
any length of time are likely to sugar. That is, 
white grains of the fruit sugar will come through 
the skin and appear as white dust on the prunes. 
This is a pertectly natural process. In no way does 
it affect the fruit. Many people confuse this sugar- 
ing with moulding. Sugar prunes are perfectly 
good prunes. The sugar disappears as soon as the 
prunes come to a boil. Mouldy prunes, on the 
other hand, have a greenish tinge, are soft and 
have a bad odor. 


Growers Brand Prunes are fine, firm, full-flavored, 
long keeping prunes—grown in 
and packed in our own packing houses. Ask for these 


California quality prunes at the store where you 


our own ore hards 












trade and S¢ nd for Rece Ipe | older G. € alifornia 
Prune and Apricot Growers Inc., Packers of 
Growers and Sunsweet Brands. 66 Market St., 


San Jose, California ¢ 11,000 grower-members. 







~~ BRANDS 
CALIFORNIA 


PRUNES 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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We Make Your Old Carpets 
Into New Beautiful Rugs 


Simply send us your old carpets, and, after thoroughly 
cleaning them, we will make them up into fluffy, new 
rugs that will last you for years to come and look well 
in any room of your house. 


- “ee 


The Reliable Rug Co., has been in the rug business 
since 1870 and is known as the company that gives 
real service and satisfaction. Try us out with an 
order and we will convince you. 


Write today for our free catalog that gives you full 
information about how to ship your old carpets, also 
complete price list for the different sizes of rugs. 


Reliable Rug Co. ,8;3°, Des Moines, Ia. 


NOTE: If any rug ent comes to your place, be sure that he carries ptoper cre 
* dentials to show that he represents the Reliable Rug Co. of Des Woines 
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{Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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the quarterly reviews. 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath & 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight ch*nges as may 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. 


This statement may not always apply : 


The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repr 








5 duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Review 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 26, 1922.) 

The lessous of the last quarter year 
cover a period of around 250 years, the 
first nine lessons dealing with quite 
continuous history, with two consider- 
able jumps to the periods of the last 
After building the tem- 


ple Solomon launched out into a series 


three lessons. 


of great buildings. His extensions of 


commerce thru his ships made Jeru- 
salem the great center of trade, the 
money power of the world. With it 


came luxury and extravagance and im- 
morality, and as a result excessive tax- 
ation and bad government. While the 
people stood for the temple building, 
they would not stand for the rest. So 
when Solomon died, his son Rehoboam 
went to Shechem to receive the votes of 
the elders of the ten tribes. They were 
willing to give in their suffrages on 
condition that there should be a reduc- 


tion in taxes and a reform in govern- 
ment. Their leader was Rehoboam, to 
whom the prophet Ahijah had prom- 


ised the ten tribes, and to his posterity, 
if he would rule in the name of Jeho- 
vah. Rehoboam, a young man reared 
in luxury, rejected the counsel of the 
older statesmen, who had seen the folly 
of Solomon’s extravagance and its re- 
sults, and took the counsel of the 
young chaps who had been brought up 
with him. They advised him to crush 
out this complaint at once. The re- 
sult was a rebellion, and Rehoboam 
had to flee. Lest the allegiance of the 
people should be weakened by the 
priests, Jeroboam set up two places of 
worship, each with a calf of gold and 
a priesthood not of the house of Levi, 
and himself offered sacrifice at these 
altars. As a result, the kingdom of Is- 
rael did not have a single king in all 
its history who was a true worshiper of 
Jehovah. 

In the reign of Asa came a wave of 
reform, resulting in the extermination 
of idolatry in Judah and Benjamin, and 
several other tribes again worshiped in 
Jerusalem. Idolatry was punished. 
Under Ahab—not bad at heart but un- 
der the domination of his wife, Jezebel 
—the worship of Jehovah was sup- 
pressed in Israel, even under the form 
of the calves. The prophet Elijah, com- 
ing from the wild country east of the 
Jordan, prophesied that the drouth al- 
ready begun in answer to his prayer, 


would continue as long as Ahab con- 
tinued his policy. Elijah was forced 
to hide in a ravine near the Jordan, 


then to forsake the land altogether. He 
went back into the country of Jezebel, 
where his presence would be least ex- 
pected. Here he was looked after by 
a widow, whose meal and oil were mi- 
raculously increased. (Lesson 2.) 

A great assembly of the people, the 
first that is recorded since the days of 
Jeroboam, is ordered by Ahab in the 
stress of famine, the result of the 
drouth of three years and a half, as 
Elijah had prophesied. The object of 
the assembly is to determine which 
should be recognized as God of Israel, 
Jehovah or Baal. The answer is by 
fire. The verdict of the people is that 
Jehovah is God, and they pledge them- 
selves to lay aside the worship of Baal. 
In his joy Elijah precedes the chariot 
ot Ahab to the gates of the palace, but 
hearing that Jezebel has decreed his 
death, he flees to the country. He does 
not stop until he reaches the ancient 
Sinai, where he is told that he is not 
| the only faithful worshiper of Jehovah, 
as he believes, as there are seven thou- 








sand others in Israel. He is taught 
that the most powerful influence in the 
world is not the storm nor the earth. 


quake, nor fire—things that seem pow. 
erful—but the silent forces, “the till, 
small voice.” He is told that he must 
return, and choose Elisha for his sue. 


4 


cessor. (Lessons 3 and 4.) 

Ahab greatly desired a piece « nd 
that was owned by a farmer w re 
fused to either sell or trade, on the 
claim that it was an inheritance om 
his fathers. Jezebel instructed the eld. 


ers and nobles of Jezreel to get contro} 
of the property in a legal way, by pro 
claiming a fast, assuming that me 
one had been guilty of crime, and ar. 
resting Naboth on the charge ot 1S. 
phemy (a capital crime), having him 
properly convicted thru the testimony 
of two perjurers, and put to death with 
all his family, as the law provided. All 
of this was done. The next morning 
Ahab finds standing the vineyard the 
prophet Elijah, and hears the doom of 
his house. (Lesson 5.) 


The next lesson illustrates the new 
methods introduced by Elis! in 
which Elijah heartily co6perated, for 


restoring Israel to its lost faith, name. 
ly, by the education of the youth of the 
land in the faith of their fathers, and 
particularly the development of the 


schools of the prophets. The old Jew- 
ish government had been established as 
the result of Elijah’s test at Carmel. 
The nation was nominally religious, 
but to be religious at heart the young 
must be educated in religion. The les 
son gives an interesting picture of the 
last journey of Elijah and Elisha to 
these schools, before the old prophet 


over to his beloved Gilead, to 
be seen no more on earth. (Les 6.) 
There lived a prosperous farm: ear 


crosses 


Mount Carmel and the little village of 
Shunem. His wife is described as a 
“great woman.” Evidently deeply im- 


pressed with the work of Elisha, slie in- 
vites him to their home, and fixes upa 
room for his accommodation whenever 
he comes to town. The fathe: kes 
his only son with him to the harvest 
field, and he is taken very sick. He is 


carried home, and in an hour or two 
is dead. <A servant drives the 1 her 
to Mount Carmel as fast as p ble. 
Speechless, she casts herself at the 
prophet’s feet. Elijah goes hom« th 
her, goes into the room alone, and 
prays. The child is restored t fe, 
(Lesson 7.) 

This lesson gives an interesting view 
of the relations of Elisha wit he 
king of Syria. He heals Naama! 


captain of the host of the king, as 
Naaman expected, by formal in t 
tion, as a heathen seer or conjur: 
simply by humbling his pride, telling 
him to go and wash seven time the 
Jordan, what we would call a muddy 
creek, unsuited for purposes of « 


ing. He thus clearly indicated to the 
heathen mind that the bathing was not 
the essential thing, but that his he 1g 
came from Jehovah, the God of Israel. 
(Lesson 8.) 

The lesson shows that, unlike |! h, 
Elisha was on friendly terms wit! the 
king of Israel, warning him of dangers, 
and at the same time impressing upon 
his servant that behind every righteous 
cause there are invisible forces which 
work for righteousness. To the serv 


ant, frightened at the number of ene 


mies encamped around the city, Elisha 
answers: “Fear not, for they that be 
with us are more than they that be 
with them.” The chapter her 
teaches a lesson of kindness to enemies, 


humanity to a fallen foe. (Lesson ¥.) 

This lesson belongs to a considerably 
later period, that of Jehoshaphat, when 
the kingdom was in the height of 1% 
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giory, and when the prophet Jonah was 
sent to Nineveh. He may be said to be 
the first foreign missionary. We 
should not be surprised at his unwill- 
ingness to go, nor that he was made 
willing after a period of Divine chas- 
tisement. It is a matter of surprise, 
however, ‘that in this time of corrup- 
tion and debauchery, there is evidence 
of the Lord’s dealing in mercy with a 
heathen nation. It brings to mind that 
truth, which was grasped by only the 
noblest spirits of early times, that the 
religion of Jehovah was not intended 
sole for the Jewish people, but that 
thru them all the nations of the earth 
should be blessed. We need not be sur- 
prised that Jonah was angry because of 
the success of his mission. For he evi- 


dently was a Jew. He knew of the 
‘long-suffering and compassion of the 


Almighty, but it grieved him to see 
that it was extended toward a heathen 
nation also. (Lesson 10.) 

This lesson brings us to a still later 
period. The kingdom had become ut- 
terly corrupt, as we may read from the 
writings of the four minor prophets. 
Amos was not a priest, neither was he 
a prophet, but a farmer, a vine dresser, 
a horticulturist. He earned his scanty 
living in the barren foothills between 
Jerusalem and the Jordan. And yet his 
indignation at the corruption of the 
times, at the debauchery of the priests 
and of religion, made out of him, thru 
the inspiration of the Almighty, one of 
the great poets of all times, a man who 
feared neither priest nor king but con- 
tinued to inveigh against the evils of 
his time. He pointed out wickedness 
in high places with fearlessness. He 
foretold very plainly the fate of Israel 
because of unfaithfulness to Jehovah. 
(Lesson 11.) 

The quarter closes with the downfall 
of the ten tribes, stating the causes 
thereof: the loss of the true religion, 
leading to loss of self-restraint and of 
their sense of obligation not only to 
God but to their fellowmen. This 
started with the introduction of the 
worship of Jehovah under the form of 
the calf, in the time of Jeroboam I, 
which led to the worship of Baal and 
Astarte, accompanied by the grossest 
sins under the name of worship. Right- 
eousness and just government gave 
way to lust and avarice and force. The 
result was national corruption, which 
in time means national destruction. 
For the strength of the nation lies in 
its righteous people and righteous gov- 
ernment; and when there is no longer 
either, the nation falls a prey to out- 
side nations. 





GOOD AND GOOD-LOOKING 


For the occasions when one wishes a 


dish to look tempting to an invalid, or 
for a festive occasion, the following are 
recommended: 

Eggs in the Nest—Cook macaroni or 
vermicelli in salted water until tender. 
When done, coil on a dish like the straws 
ina nest, and drop in the center a poached 
egg Pour over all a cream sauce with 
cheese stirred in or grated over the top. 


Toast a three-inch cube of bread, scoop 
out the center and fill with eggs scrambled 
Witt ittle cream. 


For a puffy omelet, take four eggs, one- 


half + spoonful of salt, one-eighth tea- 
spoonful of pepper, two teaspoonfuls of 
bak powder, one tablespoonful of corn 
Star one-half cup of milk or water. 
Beat ezgs separately, add milk to the corn 
Star nd add the salt, pepper and bak- 
ing powde r. Have a little highly seasoned 
crear ! meat over hot water Put the 
or into the frying pan, greased with 
but r fat, and cook slowly until well 
buffed up. Dry over the top inethe oven, 
then read with the creamed meat and 
fold over in half. Serve on a hot platter. 


ry attractive candlestick for a 
: party is made by putting half a 
banar into the hole of a slice of pine< 
sh ind topping it with a marachino 
_— Over the whole, or about the 


4 
birt} 





™ the candle, put salad dressing. We 
recent y were served with green instead 
of t red cherries. These were flavored 
with mint, 

,W es of eggs are more readily eaten 
if mi { with apple pulp. Put the cooked 


og thru a sieve, add the stiffly beaten 
a ules and pile lightly in a glass dish. A 
tle il of red jelly adds to the attrac- 











Judging a 
Dentifrice 









| \f T the Poultry Shows you like to watch how carefully 
the judges examine each entry. You note how each 
individual point is thoughtfully weighed before the awards 
s are made. 
Just so in the selection of a tooth paste, you, like den- 
tists, can judge each point with utmost care. Common 
= sense tells you that you want: a safe DENTAL CREAM 
= a, which washes and polishes the teeth thoroughly, that has 
4 Sd. ; 4 no harsh grit to “scratch” or “‘scour” the precious, protec- 
Dp tive enamel. And you want one without strong drugs, one 
which does not harm the delicate tissues of your mouth. 


CO LG@TE’S CleansTeeth the Right Way 


‘‘Washes’’ and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 



















Impartial tests made by dentists “ gave the Blue Ribbon” to Colgate’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream—more dentists recommend Colgate’s 
than any other. It not only cleans thoroughly but has a deli- 
cious flavor that encourages the habit of regular tooth brushing. You 
can get a LARGE tube of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream for 25c, 


Ask also to see the other Colgate articles listed f 
below. If your store doesn’t have them.-all we / 
will mail you samples as called for inthe Coupon. / 
4 
COLGATE 


& CO, 


Parm Household, 
Dept. 57 


199 Fulton Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
Please send me samples of 

the following articles. len- 
close the amount of stamps 
shown for each one checked. 
Face Powder. . . . . 6¢ 
Baby Tale . . . .« 3 . 4 
Shaving Cream . ° fe 
Ribbon Dental Cream, Free 








R.D 
tA Dealer’s Name 


Town sueteennsea tat 


ee 7 Address... 


NOS. E22 





ee 








WARNING! 


Unless you see the name ‘‘Bayer’’ on tablets, you are 
not getting genuine Aspirin prescribed by physicians 
over 22 years and proved safe by millions for 


Accept only ‘‘Bayer’’ package which contains proper directions. 


Handy “Bayer” boxes of 12 tablets—Also bottles of 24 and 100—Druggists. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








Should Use 
[cs different from 


others because more care 

is taken in the making 
and the materials used are of 
higher grade 


Black Silk 
Stove Polish 


Makes a brilliant, silky polish that does 
not rub off or dust off, andthe shinelasts 
four times as long as ordinary stove 

lish. Used on sample stoves and sold 

y hardware and grocery dealers. 

All we ask isatrial. Useit on your cook stove, 
your parlor stove or your gas range. If you 
don’t find it the best stove polish you ever 
used, your dealer is authorized to refund your 
money. Insist on Black Silk Stove Polish, 

Made in liquid or paste—one quality. 


Black Silk Stove Polish Works 
Sterling, Illinois 


Say ‘‘Bayer’’ when you buy Aspirin. 





Colds Headache Rheumatism Use Black Silk Air-Drying tron Enamel on 

: r 7 i, rates, registers, stove-pipes— revel rusting, 

Toothache Neuralgia Neuritis or'cnes. it bas be saa! Sor tones aureascbtian, 
- ' at = rT oF 328 - ‘Tt 
Earache Lumbago Pain, Pain A SG inl Every Drop”. 





TR APS—Ask your dealer for 
Renken Trap. Clreular telling how 
4 to trap pocket gopher nt free, 
" A. F. Rop‘ten, Bux 475, Neb, 








Please meatiou this paper whea writing, 
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Esti- 
mates 
Free 
Beautiful 
Everlasting ‘ 
Sanitary ue 








Build 
with 


REDFIELD Tex-Tite 


1as broken 








This load-bearing tile 


mortar joints whicl prey ent seep- 
age of moisture thru walls. Low 
in cost—full range of colors—art- 
stic finish—fire resisting—sani- 


tary. For all farm buildings 
Chosen by Ames College. 
Our engineers will assist in 


and estimates. 
buildings. 


arawing pians 
Have permanent 


Redfield Brick and Tile Works 


410 Shops Bidg. Des Moines, lowa 


Peewee Mail This Coupon Now ~~~~~~ 
Iam considering building checked 


below—give me your suggestions 


tesidence Poultry Hous 
Barn ( ia ertinibts 
} Hog House Silo 
t "ame 


Addre $s 














Stove Prices Hit Bottom 


ly Girect, -f m manu- 







our split 
first 

Oct 

er 

en 

make your 





art ‘aan with 
pride. 

Write Today— 
Don’t Wait 
Satisfied customers 
everywher Money 
back guarantee. Special 
Sale. Write today. See 
)Savings you can make 
on Kalamazoo Furnaces, Paint, Fencing, 
Shoes and other farm and home needs. 
Money-saving event of years. Don't miss it. 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good. 

Ask for Catalog No.116 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


PG \€e¥ Fey (Ve ¥ ALY) 


Direct to You’ 








Trade Mark 
Regmostered 





For trial, a sample of ox 
if you send 2 
wanted 


Reversible Collar Co. , Dest 12.4 Boston, Mam. 


FASHION MAGAZINE 
SPRING 1922 


New Style Copley, 


cents for postage and state sue 

















WALLACES’ FARRER, March 17, 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 


Fashion Department 





“Te Fan h, (7% 
«2; 1\ (> -@ 
le SN ay ey 

















Our Spring fashion quarterly is more 
than ist a pattern catalog It contains i 
approximately 400 pattern styles, three | 
pages of embroidery designs, a fashion | 
tal ints for the needle. and a complete 
seven-lesson course in dressmaking. Price 
10 cents a copy nd orders to FASHION 
DEPARTMENT Wallaces Farmer. 




















‘ 1182—Ladies’ Apr Tt practical 
fea T ‘ thi n ist ono sleeve 
idea, which make the ay so simple to 
I Ke i pattern 
cut | I bust 
me ‘ j l 6- 
inct ‘ t 

No 61—I A I 
wife 1 i 
the or | ! t « 
‘ ju ly and 

Ty , 

i i nel t 
( 1% ya 2 ) iterial. 

. 1161—Ladies Apro A kitchen 
apron of the type illustrated in this sketch 
requir very littl time and material to 
make d or will find it useful to slip 
on over a fro« The pattern cuts in sizes 
6, 40 and 44 inches bust measure Size 
6 requir »® yards 32-inch material 

No. 1256—Ladies’ Dress—The one-piece 
dress shown is especially recommended 
for the stout woman, as it is easy to put 
on and is neat and smart looking. The 
patte cuts in sizes 36 8. 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50 52 54 and 56 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 3% yards 40-inch material 

N. 1123—Boys’ Suit A very attractive 
suit for the wee chap is shown. which if 
made with trousers of black sateen and a 
blouse of white China silk would be most 
appropriate for dressy wear The pattern 
cuts in sizes 2, 4 and 6 years Size 4 re- 
quires yard 36-inch material for trous- 
ers with 1 irds 6-inch material for 
waist 

No. 1258—Ladies’ Dre The stout wo- 
man as well as the slender one will find 
good style and slender lines in this smart 
daytime frock The pattern cuts in sizes 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52, 54 and 56 
inches bust measure Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch light material with 2% yards 
dark material and vard 36-inch lining. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow ll seams Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly i be sure to 
sign your name ind iddress A big 
fashior juarterly, « iining all of the 
late ood styl d ng hints, ete., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents Remit in 
stamps « oin, and send 1 orders to the 
Patter Department Wallaces’ Farmer 
Des M ‘ lowa All it one week 





ns or fashion 
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SITTING GAMES FOR COMMUNITY 
GATHERINGS. 





BUZZ. 

The players are seated in a circle one 
player starting the game by saying “One 
The next says lw at iting 
proceeds around t cir num- 
ber seven is reached, fi wl h the word 
“Buzz is substituted he ers con- 
Ww I I \ the 

in even S y 
twenty even, et r for any ’ t ot 
seven, suct is ‘ r I tw t ri et 
The « t d s 

I W Ww is 
reac d \ ty é - 
I Should a } I e 
w plac < ay inst of 

Bu . or cal a wrong number he 
drops out of the game. The counting 
begins at one again. or if the players are 
clever they may continue counting from 
where the mistake was made. 
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CALUME 


BAKING POWD 


Is economical 
in cost and use 


CALUMET 


Makes the sweetest 
and a — 





WOT MADE BY A TausT 


ALUME 


CONTENTS 1LB. 











pm gm! Agent Dept. of Immigration 


some foods 


CALUMET 


Is the largest 
Selling brand : 
in the world- 


as 
® 

















e| s r 
: it never fails & 
uf f A pound can of Calumet contains 
Ne pp full 16 oz. Some baking powders 
a come in 12 % cans instead of ~ 
hee wo oz. cans. 
SS ’ — pet Mev po pot ‘tt 


and has brought contentment and happiness to thou- 
sands of home seekers and their families who have 
settled on her FREE homesteads or bought land at 
attractive prices. They have established their own 
homes and secured prosperity and independe nce 
In the great grain- crowns sections of the prairie 
Provinces there is still to be had"on easy corms 


Fertile Land at $15 to $30 an Acre 


—land similar to that which through many years 
has yielded from 20 to 45 bushels of wheat 
to the acre—oats, barley and flax also in great 
abundance, while raising horses, cattle, sheep 
and hogs is equz ally profitable. Hundreds of farm- 
ers in Western Canada have raised crops in a single 
season worth more than the whole cost of their 
land. Healthful climate, good neighbors, churches, 
schools, rural telephone, excellent markets and 
shipping facilities. The climate and soil offer 
inducements for almost every branch of 
agriculture. The advantages for 
Dairying, Mixed Farming 
and Stock Raising 
make a tremendous appeal to industrious set- 
tlers wishing to improve their circumstances. 
For illustrated literature, maps, description of farm 
opportunities in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and British Columbia, reduced railway rates, 
etc., write 


Des Moines, iowa 
Omaha, Neb 
Minn. 


A. £. PLKIE 202 W. Fifth St. 
W, ¥. BENNETT, 300 Peter's Trust Bidg 
R. A. GARRETT, 311 Jackson St., Si. Paul, 


Canada 
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you from the mill—ready 
gether. 
your material list. 

Send 4-cents postage for 
plan book and price list. 
vance certain to come soon. 





to put to- 
Let us give you figures on | 


FREE 
Price ad- 


LOCAL-KEYSTONE LUMBER COMPANY 


3130 Sprague Street, Tacoma,"Wash. 








an , # 
= - Amana ; pte 
< Save on || Flectie Liniment 

ATi. “t ay B ildi } MARIGOLD BRAND 

== Oe ulding || WILL STOP THAT 

aS soe You can build f | | ¥: 

for less if-you use our Ready- The Es o ' 

ceri Sond cae Gelead eat: “* The Marigold Liniment Company Sioux city, lows 











Willis Iceless Refrigerator 


»s all food cold, fresh, pure WITH- 
ICE. Costs less than ice box. 
Write for FREE 

Booklet No. 5 





Please mention this paper ¥ when w writing. 





WILLIS Mfg. Co. 


GALESBURG, ILL. 
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Ww. LLACES’ FARMER, March 17, 1992 
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Spring Wheat in Iowa 

Spring wheat this year seems to de- 
serve a little more than the usual con- 
sideration accorded it in Iowa. Spring 
wheat is conceded to be a doubtful 
proposition for southern Iowa, where 
- wheat can be successfully 
grown. In the northern half of the 
state, however, spring wheat has re- 
turned fairly good results, one year 
with another. As a ten-year average, 
spring wheat has vielded 75 per cent 
juch per acre as winter wheat in 
Iowa as a whole. Farmers in the 
northern third of the state may expect 
somewhat better yields than this aver- 
age indicates. 

Spring wheat offers possibilities for 
the 1922 crop season to farmers in 
northern Iowa who expect to cut their 
corn acreage and who wish to grow a 
cash crop that does not compete direct- 
ly with corn. Price conditions appear 
quite favorable for wheat in Iowa this 
year. Present wheat prices are 25 per 
cent above the pre-war, while July fu- 
tures are 10 per cent above the pre-war. 
Corn prices, on the other hand, are 
still below the pre-war, and are handi- 
capped by stocks on hand this spring 
50 per cent greater than usual. The 
March 1 carryover of wheat in Iowa is 
put at 1,919,000 bushels, which is only 
about 60 per cent of the average carry- 
over of 3,144,000 bushels for the past 
nine years. Labor requirements for an 
acre of spring wheat are of course con- 
siderably less than for an acre of corn. 
Under existing conditions, therefore, 
spring wheat would appear from sev- 
eral standpoints to deserve somewhat 
more than the usual attention in Iowa. 

Wherever grown in Iowa, it is high- 
ly important that spring wheat be 
seeded at the earliest possible time. For 
best results, spring wheat should be in 
the ground not later than the first week 
in April. Drilling spring wheat is rec- 
ommended, tho it is not quite as essen- 
tial as for winter wheat. Seed-bed re 
quirements for spring wheat are much 
the same as for winter wheat—a firm, 
well-pulverized seed-bed being neces- 
sary. Corn stalk ground will require 
somewhat moré disking and harrowing 
for spring wheat than for oats. 

Spring wheat, when seeded early, 
makes a fairly good nurse crop for clo- 
ver or grass seedings. The best varie- 
ties of spring wheat for Iowa condi- 
tions are the Marquis and Early Java. 
The Marquis is more generally used. 
Variety and earliness of seeding must 
be emphasized in spring wheat culture. 
If these are observed, the crop has real 
possibilities for the present season in 
the northern half of Iowa. 


winte! 





Ames Cattle Feeding Day, 
April 12 


Iowa cattle feeders will be interested 
in comingsto Ames on April 12, to ex- 
amine the various lots of cattle which 
have been demonstrating the relative 
values of alfalfa, clover, mixed hay and* 
other roughages. Professor Evvard, 
who planned the experiment, has been 
compelled, on account of his health, to 
Spend the winter in the southwest, and 
Will not be on hand April 12. However, 
Professors Kildee and Culbertson are 
—_" . eqs P : 
thoroly familiar not only with this ex- 
Periment but also with the problems of 
lowa cattle feeders, and will furnish a 
Most instructive program on April 12. 
} way 
Those who attend should plan on reach- 
ing the new agricultural building at 


the college campus by 9:30 in the fore. 
hoor 
TO WAR ON TUBERCULOSIS 

eee ensive campaign to eradicate tu- 
. sis from cattle and hogs will be 
ar n in Kansas and Missouri under 
: hined auspices of the Kansas City 
- tock Exchange, the Kansas City 
ry rds Company and the packers, 
va reular hogs and cattle appearing 
re cking houses will be traced to the 


which they came and efforts 
a D stamp out the disease at the 
7 origin. Wyandotte county, Kan- 

8, has a] sady z ; : . . 
db ‘ready applied for coéperation in 

a thoro clean up of the county. 
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Taar’s precisely what you can have 
—with a Colt Lighting-and-Cook- 
ing Plant! Artificial gas that pro- 
duces the most marvelous light known 
to science—a light many times brighter 
than that given by gas as used by city- 
folk; a light so near to sunlight it has 
coaxed hens into laying and vegetables 
into sprouting. ... 

Gas that makes the hottest of cook- 
ing flames—boils coffee in four minutes 
by the watch. So clean you can draw 
a silk handkerchief across the bottom 
of a pan and not soil it. No odor while 
burning. No matches necessary to ig- 
nite it. 

Gas for lighting home, barn, drive- 
way and outbuildings. 

Gas for cooking. 

Gas for ironing. 

Gas for water-heating. 

THIS gas is Carbide gas, and the 
simple Colt machine makes it for you 
automatically—when you need it, and 
only when you need it. Starts and 
shuts off supply automatically. 


Colt Plant Simplicity Itself 


The Colt generates this wonderful gas 
by mixing carbide with plain, ordinary 
water. It does all the work itself— 
there is nothing to get out of order. 
No expensive unit requiring replace- 


J.B. COLT COMPANY | 


A Gas Well On Your Farm! 


M 


‘i 









ment in short period of time. The gas 
is yours at the twist of fingers. And 
carbide is readily obtainable from ware- 
houses at all convenient points. There 
is no waste. Even the residue makes 
excéllent fertilizer and whitewash. 
Easily installed, and the cost is aston- 
ishingly reasonable. 


More Than 341,000 Have 
Own Gas Well 


Carbide lighting and cooking is not a 
new-fangled, untried idea, the dream 
ofa visionary. You will find it on more 
than 341,000 farms and country es- 
tates. Owners are enthusiastic about 
it. It makes their home stand out in 
the community. It makes it more val- 
uable, more cheerful and more com- 
fortable. It drives out the sweltering 
coal range—the dangerous, messy oil 
lamp that imperils eyesight and home. 
Chases drudgery. Brings sunlight wher- 
ever wanted. 


Get Full Facts—Mail Coupon 


You will want a Colt “Gas Well” once 
you are told the full story of the joy, 
comfort and convenience it brings— 
the utter simplicity and do-the-work- 
itself operation of the machine. Mail 
the coupon below. It will bring you a 
wonderful and amazing story. Send it 
today—NOwW. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York We 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Carbide a es 8. COLT 
Lighting-and-Cooking Plants in the World 7” COMPANY 
YA 





(@) v7 31 East 42nd St. 
S ? New York 


2 SP 
cr? Please supply me 
Rg Pat without obligation, full 
vas facts on the Colt Lighting 
y, and Cooking System. 
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Wormshot Capsules 


Guaranteed to kill and remove in 24 
hours the Stomach and Intestinal Worms 


experts say chief in- 
gredient in Wormshot 


the best by every 


your stock In perfect 





Guaranteed safe 
and sure, positively 
: no bad after effects 
Capsules. set instruments as 
= ted, full directions, postpaid .. . 

Xtra capsules, postpaid: 25, $1.50; 5¢ 2.7 
100, $4.65; 500, $19.50; F000. 3s 00. ee ea ee 


back if not absolutely satisfied. Order 





We Are Specialists 


in Swine Diseases 





For the past six years we have specialized in 
Swine Diseases, especially Enteritis: Necro- 
Bacillus, Intestinal Infection, Swine Plague and 
Haemorrhagic Septicemia, advising, counseling 
and prescribing for hundreds of prominent lowa 
hog raisers. Scores of letters are on file in our 
office telling bow our service has saved thousands 
of dollars by reducing and preventing hog losses 
due to these and other diseases. 

Let us send you our book of information and 
testimonials now. When your hogs start dying 
it may be too late. Know in advance what to do 
A postal alled today will bring it free of all 
obligation to you 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
1027 W. Broadway, Council Bluffs, lowa. 
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CARBIDE LIGHTING- ¥i 
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BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 
And How to Feed 





America’s the Author 
Pioneer H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc., 








Mailed free te any address by 


Dog Medicines} 129 W. 24th St., New York 
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small family on a farm with 


equipment furnished. W1{]| take salary or salary and 
commission. Can furnish best of reference. Address 
Box 353, Lamberton, Minn. 


(elu K PUPPIES pure bred, farm rateed. 
sables and tri-colors. Males $10.00, females 63.00, 
haron Kennels, New Sharon, lowa 


a _ — = | 
| by young married man with | farm poultry paper, one year as tria 
Situation Wanted | POULTRY GUIDE, 8a ¥, Montpelier. Ind. 
' 
' 


German Shepherd, Airedales, Collies, Old 


English Shepherd dogs, Brood Matrons, bred 
for farm helpers. Spotted Poland China Hogs 
10c for instructive list. Nishna Collie Kennels 


W. R. Watson, Mer., Box 1700, Macon, Mo. 
ad Shepherd Pups. 
KR. Ellis, Beaver Crossing, Nebraska 
25¢ WILL BRING YOU semi month vs utility 





White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. 


Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 
The following letter wiil no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious loss¢ from 
White Diarrhea We will let Mrs 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in her 
own words 
“Gentlemen:. I see reports of so 
many losing their little chich with 
White Diarrhea, so thought | would 
tell my experience I used to lose a 
great many from this caus tried 
many remedies and was about dis 
couraged As a last resort I sent to 
the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 27, Wa 
terloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c 
packages, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick 
after giving the medicine and my chick 
ens are larger and healthier than ever 
before | have found this company 
thoroughly reliable and always get the 
remedy by return mail Mrs. C. M. 
tradshaw, Beaconsfield, lowa. 
Cause of White Diarrhea 
White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac 
illus Bacterium Pullorum This germ 
is trans! ted to the baby chick 
through the yolk of the newly hatched 
ere Reade! are warned to beware 
of White Diarrhea Don't wait until 
it kill! half your chick Take the 
“stitch in time that save nine Re- 
member, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chick Don’t let 
these few infect your entire flock. Pre 
vent it Give Walko in all drinking 
water for the fir two weeks and you 
won't lose one chick where you lost 
hundreds before These letters prove 
it: 
Never Lost a Single Chick 
Mrs L L. Tam, Burnett Creek, 
Ind., write “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packag of Walko I 
raised over 500 chicks and I neve” lost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea 
Walko not only prevent White Diar 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feathe: earlier.” 
Never Lost One After First Dos 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writ “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, lowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 


lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 


We will send Walko White Diarrhea 


Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is 
for White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So 
you can prove—as thousands have 
proved—that it will stop your losses 
and double, treble, even quadruple 
your profits. Send 50c for package of 
Walko—give it in all drinking water 
for the first two weeks and watch re- 
sults. You'll find you won't lose one 


chick where you lost hundreds before. 
It’s a positive fact. We guarantee it. 
The Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, 
the oldest and strongest bank in Wa- 


terloo, Iowa, stands back of this guar- 
antee. You run no risk. If you don’t 
find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, your money will be in- 


stantly refunded 


WALKER REMEDY CO., Dept. 2 


Waterloo, lowa 


Send me the 0 Se regular size ors: 00 ec- 


onomical large package of Walko White 


size?) 


Diarrhea Remedy to try at your risk. Send it 
on your positive guarantee toinstantly refund 
my money if not satisfied in every way I am 
enclosing Sc (or $1.00). (P.O. money order, 
check or currency acceptable 
Name 
Town 
State R. F. D 

Mark (X) in square indicating s 
wanted. Large package contains near 





No war tax 


times as much as small 
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The Poultry 


WALLACES’ F. ARMER, March -, 























Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perience this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








White Diarrhea 

A subscriber writes: 

“T have had white diarrhea in my 
flock every year for the last few years. 
I only raised about fifteen out of every 
hundred. What is the cause of this 
disease, and is it inherited? Could I 


get rid of this disease if I should sell 
all of my hens and get others?” 
old foe 


early. 


This of poultry breeders is 


coming in We wish we could 


it, but white diar- 
of 


what 


give a sure cure for 


is a symptom disease as well 


rhea 


as a and would cure in 


disease, 
one instance might not reach the seat 
trouble in another. 

The germs of white diarrhea are 
sometimes found in the egg, and on the 


ol 


egg shell; hence chicks may be hatched 
either under the hen or in the incu- 
bator with white diarrhea. 

Again, any condition which weakens 
the vitality of the chick makes it sub- 
ject to disease and diarrhea. A diar- 
rhea which is white is a symptom of 
almost all chfick diseases. The vitality 
of e breeding stock has everything to 
do with keeping the chicks free from 
disease. 

Faulty incubation; extremes of heat 
or cold, or both, in the incubator; too 
long cooling, lack of ventilation, or of 
moisture, will predispose the chicks to 
white diarrhea. Leaving rotten eggs 
in the ineubator will poison the air 


and add to the number of trifles which 


together cause trouble. 

In the brooder, irregular heat, chill- 
ing or over-heating, and especially over- 
crowding, will work havoc with the 
constitutions of the chicks and cause a 
diarrhea which is as fatal as the white 
diarrhea caused by organisms. Three 
organisms have been discovered by sci- 
entific investigators, which are be- 
lieved to be the specific causes of white 
diarrhea, “Coccidium tenellum, or 
cuniculi, producing the disease called 
coccidiosis; bacterium pullorum, pro- 
ducing bactillary white diarrhea; as- 


pergillus fumagatus, producing asper- 


gillosis or brooder pneumonia of 
chicks.” 

In the event of coccidiosis, death is 
caused by the coccidium attacking so 
many of the intestinal cells that the 
chick is no longer able to digest its 
food. ‘There are also secondary ef- 
fects by which the kidneys are de- 
ranged and throw out a large amount 
of white urates, hence the name white 
diarrhea.” The only symptom in coc- 
cidiosis differing from white diarrhea 
from other causes is that the ceca are 
distended with yellowish-white, cheesy 
matter, not unlike the secretion in the 


ceca of poults affected with blackhead. 
Hadley carried out some feed- 
experiments with these coccidia, 
found that he is able to produce 
the disease in chicks older than two 
days, whereas with the bacterium of 
bacillary white diarrhea, infection can 
not take place after the chick is forty- 
eight hours old. Experiments with 
birds infected with the pure culture of 
the bacillus that the infection 
must begin in forty-eight hours. 

The symptoms of this form of white 
according post mort- 
and Stoneburn: “Crops 
filled with slimy 
lungs normal; liver 
and patches of red; 
apparently nor- 
and for the great- 
amount of 
matter fre- 
with few 
partia filled with 
material; only 
firm contents. Un- 
yolk is usually present, vary- 
from a pea to a full-sized 


Doctor 
ing 
and 


show 


diarrhea are, to 
Rettger 


partiall) 


ems by 
empty or 
fluid or with food; 
pale, with streaks 
kidneys and spleen 
mal; intestines pale, 
er part empty. A 

‘ brownish 


small 
or IS 
quently present. The 
exceptions, is but 
oft 


cheesy or 





ceca, 
lly 
a grayish, occa- 
sionally 
. h 


ing 


orbed 


in size 





















MEAT 


The Quality Brand 
Meat Scraps 


Made from the best selected materials. 





SCRAPS | 


FOR POULTRY 





Write us for sample and price. 
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Buy | lowa Hatched Chicks From lowa’s Leading Hatchery! 





We arer 
right. 


not jobbers: 









and — other varieties. 100% live delivery. 


Write toc 





the chix we sell we hatch ourselves and know they are 
We specialize in well-known egg-laying strains, such as Bred-to-lay Barred 
Rocks, Ever-lay Brown Leghorns, Halbach White Rocks, Regal-Dorcas White Wyan- 4) 
dottes, Heavy-laying Khode Island Keds, Lares strain White Leghorns; also Anconas 


Write today for our free catalog and prices. 
1oWA HATCHED Chicks and how to raise ’em, and PROFITS from EGGS 


==MING HATCHERY, Box M, 









hatched 


gb y 
Learn about our Full-of- Pep” Sa 


and POULTRY. 


IOWA CITY, low 








From pure-bred flocks of beautiful and 
productive breeding birds. Direct from 
our huge, scientifically-operated incu- 
bators to you. Easy to buy—priced low 
and prepaid to your postofhice. Easy to 
raise—husky, healthy and vigorous. 





We are expert poultrymen and chick-producers. We 
know our csicks are right in every respect. That’s why 


Ohlis Chicks are Guaranteed 


Eleven popuiar money-making breeds: White Brown and 
Buff Leghorns; R feds; Barred,White and Buff Rocks; 
Anconas; White W asd ttes; White and Buff Orpingtons. 


Write today for Ohls new Chick Book with beautiful 
cuts showing fine illustrations of many of our breeds in 
full natural color. E. 


OHLS POULTRY YARDS and HATCHERY 


Box 24, Ottumwa, lowa 


t’s FRE 





MDE: BABY mers 


Chicks 


Customers report pullets 
lay all winter. 20 varieties 
to select from. 1,000,000 
chicks via prepaid parcel 
post, safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Pleased customers in 
every state. [9th season. 
Catalog FREE. 
MILLER POULTRY |FARMS 
Box 636 Lancaster, Mo. 


MILLE BABY CHICKS ARE BRED FOR 
HEAVY EGG PRODUCTION 
faa from stock that is true 

*) CH ic KS to name in both plum- 
—€ ace and type. Selected 
each year for health and high egg pro- 


duction. Eight leading varieties. Des 
criptive Catalog free. Get !t today 


STANDARD POULTRY CO., _ Nappanee, Ind., Route 18 
Pure English Barron Ss. C. W. Leghorn 


40,000 Baby Chicks—My flock bas been tested 
and developéd until I hatch my own eggs from 

the strongest of producers. Cocks and cockerels 

heading my flock are descendants of 282 and 304 

ege dains Early chicks, $20 per 100, sent postpaid; 

guarantee if live arrival. Catalog. 

Mrs. Mary Ginn, Box W, Indianola, iowa 








» 





| ABY CHIX—W hite Ww yandotte 200 egg strain, 
vigorous, fleecy white, quality standard; pens 
graded by poultry specialist. Chix $20.00 per hund- 
red; special mating 825.00. Eggs $8.00; $10.00 res- 
pectively. 10% discount on aD before April 1st. 
Batisfac tion guaranteed. . H. Day, Ke loge, lowa. 
( sHIC KS: EGGS: 1 100% 1 live delivery of chicks, 90¢@ 
fertility of eggs guaranteed. From large, vig- 
orous, free range stock, bred for heavy winter egg 
production; every fowl selected by the Hogan Test. 
Purebred Barron strain 8. C. W. Leghorns. Ours is 
not a hatchery, we are breeders. Square Deal Leg- 
born Farm, Maquoke ta, Box 779-W, lowa. 


CHICKS _ RHODE ISLAND REDS 























WE HATCH REDS EXCLUSIVELY—both combs; 
10th year: customers in 15 states. Order now. Live 
delivery prepaid. Circular free. REDBIRD HATCH- 
ERY, Des Moines, lowa, Park Ave Station. 

BEST ? BARRY © Hic KS— We hand! y quality 
“_ ‘ks Hea thy, Hoganized strains. Fifteen 
varieties *ure bred _ egh« rns, 138c; heavy breeds, 
15c and 18 postp Safe arrival guaranteed 
Write M AGN OLTA HAT HE! tY. Magnolia, 11]. 
CHIX FOR 1922. Our 10th season. 
50.000: Popular varieties Reasonable prices: 
Catalo White Leghorns our specialty Devil's 
Gle n Poult y Farm Bettendorf, 2 


lowa, Box 











eu ( KS and CR RS, Ferris White s and 
Silver Spangled Hamburgs 0) egg 
strains Bvergresn Poultry Farm. Kewaunee, Wis. 
chicks that grow. of superior 


S Cc. W. Leghorn 
We quality, from carefully selected birds, 
postage paid. Gauls Hatchery. Tipton 


15c each, 
lowa 
Leghorn Baby Chix, $15.00 hundred. Safe 


Y W 
S.' arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Order now 
Charles Cappes, Elgin, lowa 
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\ Big Value Baby Chicks B A BY From 5. Full-blooded sted 


One of the Largest 

and Best Equipped 

Hatcheries In the 
WORLD, 


Over 50,000 Chix Weekly, 


Postpaid to your door, and 
guaranteed 96% a 





CHIX 








very, 
Customers report hens a 2 
eggs a year from our stock 
Get our famous blood s of 
Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks. Reda, 
Orpingtons, Wyandotics, 
Minorcas, 
Get our low prices first, before 
We save you mon 
Large instructive cata! 


FARROW-HIRSH CO., PEORIA, IL 


BABY CHICKS 


your order now for Baby Ch 
culled by the Hog 


rdering, 








=a 








Place 
Our flocks have been 
system or Lay-bone method for years 
have the lay bred in them are also fr 
standard bred flocks that are true to na 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, R. 4 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 
cona’s and White Leghorns from #10.50 up 
Send for catalog. Postage prepaid witi 
live delivery. 


Sieb’s Hatchery, Lincoln, III. 
ALBERT SIEB 























BABY CHICKS - Guaranteed 


Buff Leghorns (Egg Basket Strain); 
White Leghorns; Brown Leghorns 


(Netherland’s 
Rhode Island 
W yandottes. 
Send for Catalog 

UNITED CHICK HATCHERIES, Box “‘D’’ Holland, Mich. 
YOU WANT | Oiitelien . 
wenave Baby Chicks-Eggs 
for hatching. Post card brings price 


Barred Rock 
Anconas; WI! 


Strain); 


Reds ; ite 


Send today! 





list. Priced right. Prepaid to P. O. 
BOXHOLM PRODUCE CO., BOXHOLM, |OWA 
~ From pure bred, selected, 
- CHICKS heavy laying hens. Popular 
varieties Prepaid parcel 
post. Right to your door. 100% live arrival 





FREE ili. CATALOG 
Get 
ILLINOTS. 


guaranteed. Our 18th year. 
contains much valuable information 
it now. WECKEL BROS., om 391X, MOLINE, 


Quality Counts in Baby y Chicks 


Barred and White Rocks, R. I. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, Buff and White Orpingtons, ¢15 to ¢18 per 10 
Order early. Free catalog 


Wanpsie Nallley Hatchery, 


Baby Chix Lowest Prices | 

Full blooded, vigorous stock. Asst 
Leghorns, Rox, Reds, Anconas, M!nor- 
cas,Wyan., Orps. We pay postage— Quick 
ro techn 95% alive delivery. Fre al- 

og and price list. Universal Kaby 
€ nic « c ®., Peoria, Lllinols. 


Independence, lowa 





CRI 





ABBY C Hic KS Three leading vartetics— 

» Today’s S.C. W. Leghorns, Bar. P. Rocks and 

R. C. Rhode Island Reds. Our free catalog tells 
all about them, giving our feeding methods Also 
special offer on our Baby Chicks and Buckeye 
ite 


Standard Brooders. We can save you money 
TODAY'S EGG F ARM, Brooklyn, _lowa 


M‘ HIG AN Quality Chicks—Pure bred White and 
4 Brown Leghorn chicks from the best fi iD 
n. Write at once for low prices and « 8 





Safe arrival guaranteed. Postage prepaid coyal 
Hatchery and Farms, Zeeland, Mich. aati 
Se 8c up: all varieties; postpaid; guaran- 

teed. Large {llustrated catalog free. Superiet 


Farms, Windsor, Mo. 
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WAL LACES’ FARMER, March 17, 
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gest Hatches | 
Strong Chicks 


That’s what _,. get with a chee 
ion Belle City Hatchin Outfit. M 
ree Book “Hatching acts”tells 
: how—gives newest ideas and quick- 
si ways to make poultry pay big with my 


95 140-Egg Charnpion 
133 Belle City Incubator 


3 













ouble Walls Fibre Board — Hot-Water Cop- 
a Tank — Self-Regulated Safety Lamp— 
hermometer & Ho Egg Tester Dee 
Nursery. 95 bu ys 140-Chick 





7. 
Hot-Water Double-Walled Brooder #9985 
Express Prepaid East of Rockies 


I chip quick from Buffalo, Min- = 
peapolis, Kansas City or Racine. 2 

With this Guaranteed 
Hatching Outfit and m 

Guide Book for setting iim 
up and operating you _can 
make a big income, You 
can also easily share in my 
$1000 in Gold 

Without cost or oblige, <— 


tion. Save time— 
sow § write today 



















WHITE DIARRHEA 

Easily Prevented or Cured 

Get ready now for your 
first hatches. 

Dr. Conn’s White Diarrhea 
Remedy will save 90 per cent 
of diarrhea sick chicks. Guar- 
anteed. rder package by 
mail, postpaid, 63 cents. 
Booklet free. Do it today. 

CONN PRODUCTS CO. 

Dept, 24R Waterloo, iowa 


LEE’S LICE KILLER 
Se ivi, bac Mantas Loe. GS 


Bianccuete'h Sebati teahcaliag 
lot c wo! most 
2 Fo act ‘Supplies. Write for information and FREE 


GEO. H. LEE CO.,Dept.F 52. OMAHA, mae. 























Poultry Book pases, "2 bea tT Ry 


hatching, rearing, feeding and di information, 
Describes busy Pouitry Farm handling 63 pure-bred 
varieties and BABY CHICKS, Tells how to choose 
fowls, e incubators, sp . Mailed for 10 cents, 
try Farm, Bou 105° Clariada,iowa 
















ANCONAS, 
wenn 
RAPNESTED, pedigreed, bred-to-lay Single Comb 
n Stiver cup and blue ribbon winners 
1921. 100 eggs, 10; chicks, 25c, postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion gu sranteod Catalog. ‘‘Not how cheap but 
how | g00 4.” Ward Bowen, Union Star, Mo. 





nconas. 























90 p SE L ECTED “Egg-a-Day” Anconas lald 96 
12 6 eggs in one dayin January. All stock trap- 
Eggs, stock, chicks. Claude Wolford, Box 
W-%8, Fairmont, Neb 
BABY © mC KS 
OOK 14 MILLION “Just-} Rite” Baby Chicks 


/22. postage PAID, 95% live arrival guaran- 
teed MON T'H’S FEED FREE with each order, 40 
breeds chicks, 4 breeds ducklings, select and EX- 
HIBITION grades. A hatch EVERY week all year. 
Catalog free, stamps appreciated. We have a hatch- 
ery near you. Nabob Hatcberies, Dept. 36, Gambier, O, 





ARLY BABY CHICKS. We have them. Hatched 
4 from select, heavy laying hens, !n 18 best varie- 
tles. Safely to your door by prepaid parcel post. 
swam vigorous chicks. Prices reasonable Get 
le Free catalog. Rock River Hatchery, Box 
iG Rockford, Illinois. 








} ABY CHICKS. Single Comb White Leghorns 
High record trapnested flocks of 280 egg strain 























Big, strong, vigorous chicks, by prepaid post. 100% 
live delivery guaranteed. Also eggs for hatching. 
Get free catalog. Sunny Acre Leghorn Farm. Box 
i, Sandwich, Tiinols. 
BLACK MINORCAS 
g | BLACK Minorcas exclusively. Eggs from 
WU. splendid, pure bred, Hogan tested flock; Pape 
strain: $ per 15, $2.25 per 30, $6.00 per 100. Oscar 
Sutcliffe, Clarksville, Iowa. 
DUCKS. 
wow APPR PRPPR PPP LRP PLD PPP PPR APPL PPD PPD PP PPL 
NDIAN Runner Drakes, White, 83.00; Fawn ‘and 
White, $2.50. Fawn and White eggs, $1.50 per 13. 
Samuel Green, New Sharon, lowa. __ 
wh . Pekin Duck eggs, 11, 80, $3.00; 60, 
$5 00, all season. Mrs. wil ae Lake Park, 
lowa 
_ GEESE. 





Adc lress 
oute 5. 


KEE nial n goose eggs, 20c eac h. 
Halleck Shaw, Trenton, Mo. R 
LANGSHANS. 

RRA RRs 
Langshan cockerels, ready for service, and 

$5.00 each; 3 for #12.00. Alsoeggs. Sat- 
Isfaction guaranteed. Osterfoss, Hedrick, lowa 


~~ 





W YANDOTTES 


PP PPP PPP LL ILL III IP LDL LILI LID 


wit ITE WYANDOTTES 


ng at Jowa State Agricultural College. 


wer 


w 

















Winners ¢ t ‘tows State Fair, Austin, Minn., Cincin- 
hatl, © Hatching eggs 15, 83.00; 30, $5.00; 50, 
$6.00: 100, 815. Cockerels, 85, $7.50 and $10 each. 

H.F, Duer, 1 Kagle Grove, la. 
JOSE Comb W hite W yandottes—Egegs for hatching 
\ penned and especially mated hens that are 

cy non layers and disease; heavy boned and 

pure white; €5.00 per 50, $10.00 per 100. E. C. Cooper, 

Prairi¢ City lowa 

W' HI EW poanette cockerels, farm range, heavy 

exhibition and Dorcas laying 
arains, ¢ . Roe Bros., Bellevue, lowa. 

Tv ENTY years with Silver Wyandottes. Farm 

rang Circular free. Hatching eggs—0, 82.50; 

56550. Wyandotte Farm, Pilot Mound. lowa. 

Rsss ‘urebred White Wyandottes, Regal Dorcas 
4 Stra Healthy, big boned stock. 100 86.00; 50 

$ s 6 5 lowa., 


25. Irving Boyd, Aredale, 





b FF Wya néotte eggs from select farm range, 
FH r 100, #4.00 per50. Mrs. Geo. Deyoe, Mason 





beaws SAeS Ss. 
URER RED B lac k ‘No rfolk turkey toms sand bens. 
L. Gunderson, Northwood, lowa. 











yolk. The chick is anemic, and the 
muscles of the wings, breast and legs 
are greatly wasted.” 

Deep, absorbent litter on the brooder 
floor, such as clover chaff, which al- 
lows the droppings to sift down out of 
reach of the chicks and darkness of 
the incubator at hatching time and 
until the chicks are removed, prevents 
the chicks from becoming diseased 
thru picking at the droppings of dis- 
eased birds. 

The type of white diarrhea which is 
indicated by pasting up behind, and by 
the shrill cry of pain when voiding, is 
probably not caused by organisms. 
When poultry breeders were urged to 
give sharp sand or grit for the first 
feed, many a tender intestine was 
torn; we have seen chicks peep pite- 
ously because of passing straight grit. 
Better give a first feed of dry bread 
squeezed out of new milk. 

As to prevention: Breed from sturdy 
stock. Hatch according to the direc 
tions of your incubator. Brood evenly, 
allowing more than enough heat in the 
warmest spots, and means of escape 
from it. Chicks will exercise more if 
they can run in and get warm quickly. 
Don’t keep chicks in large lots; fifty 
is enough in a brooder. Disinfect the 
eggs by dipping them in a 95 per cent 
solution of pure alcohol, or a 4 per 
cent solution of a good tar disinfectant. 

Good food, exercise, fresh air, green 
food each day, cleanliness, and a con- 
‘stant war against lice and mites, to 
gether with vigorous ancestry, and no 
crowding, will do much to prevent 
white diarrhea. The occasional case 
should be allowed to die, and should 
be burned. The chick that can not 
keep well under the conditions that 
other chicks thrive on, is no advan- 
tage to the flock, and the sooner it 
dies, the better. 








LEGHRORNS. 





Ann nnn 
E GG@S—Single Comb White Leghorns— Actual sons, 

4 daughters and granddaughters of trapnested 
hens, records of 230 to 281 to 317 eggs im one year. 
Hogan tested. Real winter layers. Customer re- 
ports fleck (purchased entirely of us) pronounced 
the best of any breed in her county by Extension 
Department judge from lowa State College. Blue 
ribbon winners! Eggs, $9.00 and $12.00 hundred 
Chicks, $20.00 and $25.00. Prepaid. Special pens. 
Free descriptive booklet. Write us, Mr, and Mrs, 
Sidney A. Lyon, R. 4, Creston, lowa 

\GGS—100% fertility guaranteed. Stngle Comb 

4 White Leghorns. Wyckoff-Ferris (230-300) fe- 
males headed by Ferris (265-300) males. Standard 





type; splendid egg records. VPullets began laying 
October 24d. Eggs, 310 hundred; chicks, $20 hundred, 
prepaid. Your order wil! receive careful attention, 


Mrs. Roge r Long, Route 4, Cre ston, lowa. 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORN EGGS 
for sale. Tom Barron strain. My hens 
are bred to lay, mated to important Eng- 
lish bred cockerels. Big white eggs, $6.00 
per 100, same choice; pullets at $2 each. 

- ME LLER, Pulaski, towa 


*‘ 


Maw. A. P. 
Qe TIF LED tf fet range 8S. ¢ . Leghorn eggs— 

30, $3.00; 100, $10.00. Yard bien producing hens 
and trapnest pullets—15. $3.00; 30, $5.00. Postpaid. 
All inferior shells candied out. George F. Trescott, 
Wiatield, Mo, 








Ask Your Deale 
to Phone fora 


Close-To-Nature 


—the machine without a fad or a frill 
—solid, substantial, dependable—the 
most beautiful in finish, the most care- 
fully constructed, the most scientific- 
ally insulated and the most mechanic- 
ally correct—and yet not as high in 












price as 
some other well 
*” made and well known 
incubators. 

Tell your dealer to phone us at our ex- > 
a if he does not have a Close-To-Nature 

cubator on hand and we will ship it out 
the day he phones. Show him this adver- 
tisement for your authority. 






f/f 





CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO., 85FrontSt., COLFAX, IOWA | 








RHODE ISLAND REDS. 








PPPPPR DADA AAARARAARAL AL 
JINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND BEDS. 
Big type, dark red. Extra heavy layers. Prize 
ama for 11 years. Eggs, flock $3.50 per 50; $6.50 


per 100. Exhibition mating, 30 hens, two high scoring 
males, $2.50 per 15, #6.50 per 50. 
MRS. £pDw. BERAN EM, Selon, _towa. 





‘ C.B. Eggs. “Tt you want egg prodection, an ex- 

+ hibit quality, order from this ad. Pens $10, $8, 
$6, $5, $2.50 per 15. Range only #5 per 100. Strictly 
fresh. Send for mating list and get my winnings and 
guarantee. 0. J. Aeling, Dayton, I Iowa. 

YCHAE FER’S Famous ‘Laymove Superior Blue 
K Ribbon Single Comb Reds Direct descendant 
World Champions Madison Square Garden. Eggs: 
100, $6.75; 50, $3.75: 15, 61.50; best $2.75. G. M. & W. 
Schaefer, Billings, Mo, fe] 








\GGS from big boned, dark red Rose Comb Rhode 

4 Island Reds. Farm range. Both males and 
females, selected for size and heavy laying qualities. 
Hundred 87.00; fifty $4.00; thirty 62.75. David Welle, 
Newton, lowa 





YINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Heavy layers. 
Culled yearly for non-layers. Dark colors $5.00 





per 100. Special selected #1.50 per 15, 87.00 per 100. 
Mrs. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, lowa. 

ATCHING Ck eB from trap-nested Rose Comb 

Reds, $2.75 setting ; $9.00 bundred; special pen, 

$3.50 setting, prepaid. Baby chicks 25c. Mrs. R. D. 


Hawks, Audubon, lowa. 





UREBRED 6&8. C. R. I. Red hatching eggs from 
flock with good record in the lowa Farm Flock 
Laying Contest, 1921. $7.50 per hundred. Elmer 
Blough, Waterloo, lowa. 
25 0 Egg strain Rose Comb Reds Eggs: ‘15, 82 00; 
2) 30, $3.60; 100, $10.00. Chicks: 25, 96.00; 50, 
$11.00; 100, $20.00. Postpaid, guaranteed Rose 
Cottage, Riverside, lowa. 


—_— Comb Red baby chicks and eggs from 
K trapnested, prize winners, heavy layers. Prices 
reduced Cireular free. Felix Evana, Route 1, 
Ottumwa, Towa 











ji ay Rea C hix and eggs from large, dark, heavy 
. laying breeders. Kggs i0c each, 100 88.00; chix, 
18c each, $15.00 per 100. L. K. Stemen, Riverside, Ia. 
ARGE, dark red, even eclered Rose Comb Reds— 
4 cockerels, pullets, ege¢ Heavy laying, good 
scoring strain. Highland Fr arm, Hedrick, lowa. 
Talend Red Eggs. Choicest 
Selected yard or general 
Hood, Leeds, Sioux City, lowa. 











QINGLE Comb Rhode 
quality, heavy layers 
flock. Mrs. C. F 





DURE bred large dark Single Comb Reds, culled, 
to lay. ThompkKins strain, setting $1.00; 100, 85, 

prepaid My. Henry Tory, Mendon, Missourt. 
er \ 
ing 


Harley Cazel, 





Dark Red Re se Comb Rex. eggs ger hatch- 
Great layir str in, mating list free 
Route 1. Longview, Iilinots. 








i OSK COMB BROW N LEGHOKNS 
‘The strain that always lays’. Eggs $6.00 100; 
by express $8.00 100, prepaid; P. P. Chix 615.00 100. 
prepaid. Ga. M. WEST, Ankeny, Iowa. 
| pho ISH 8. C. W. Leghorn hatching eggs from 
4 heavy producers mated to cockerels direct from 
Eggs, @5.00 hundred: chicks, 15c post- 
C. Fitz, Route 2, Alexander, lowa, 





importers 
paid. Mrs. C. 
AGGS smith’ 8 strain Single Comb White Leghorns 
4 from producing strain; good type, pure color; 
fertility guaranteed; range flock, $10 per 100. Miss 
Celia Simons, Farragut, lowa. 








S C, White Leghorn hatching eggs, Ferris and Blue 
tO. Ribbon hens mated to Hiliview cockerels, best 
15, $1.25; 

lowa 


laying strain; 100, 5.00. Mrs. Wm. Koepke, 
Roc kwe 11 ( City, 
7GGS for hate bing from avery heavy y laying strain 
4 of Tom Barron Single Comb White Leghorns. 
$1.50 per 15; 87.50 per 100. Mrs. Tasso Efferding, R. 3, 
Bellevue, lowa. 








] ARRON strain § 8. C. W Leghorn eggs, $6.00 100 
Hens Hogan tested and vigorous—the kind that 
Doane, R. 5, Grinnell, Ia. 





fill egg basket all year. C. L 








Leghorn eggs from prize 
Barron strain; $7.00 
John Lefebure, Fairfax, lowa. 


QINGLE Comb White 

winning selected stock 
per 100. Mrs. 
\GGS—BSingle Comb Ww hite 
4 guaranteed, $8.00 per 100. 


Lesher; 90g, fertility 
Request catalog. H. 








M. Wells, Box 297-K, Auburn, Nebraska. 
OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from pure 
I standard bred stock; 15, €1.50; 50, $4.50; 100, $8.00. 





John Wilkin, Correctionyilie, lowa 











PS RE bre v bs) Ww hite Leghorn 
Let me book your order at $6.00 per 100 
W2Wilkinson, _ lowa 





ane hing eggs. 
Mrs. J 
Mitcheliviile 
ed for layers and 


QINGLE Comb Buff Leghorns, cul! 
ry $13.50, post- 


beauly Chotce eggs—100, 87.00; 200, 
paid. Jobn Tuttle, Princeton, Mo, 


pURE Tom Barron Strain Single Comb White Leg- 





horn eggs. Fifteen, #200. Hundred, $8.00. Post- 
paid. C. Coid, Reinbeck, lowa . sete 
oc. C. White Leghorn cockerels, $1.50, $1.25 each 


OO. Eges, 50, 63.00; 100 65.00; farm raised. Mrs. H. 

L. Briggs, Ledyard, lowa. 

Re Comb alec Legh rn eges for  pacetiiee, 
$5.00 per hundred. Orders booked. Mrs. Clayton 

Hershey, Bristow, Lowa. 














Healthy, 


ae gy teds. ‘ eading Strato. 
50 63.50; 15 


dark red, big type. Eggs—100 86.00; 
$1.25. Irving Boyd, Aredale, lowa. 
~ C. Red eggs for hatching, $6.50 per 100, prepaid. 
« Breeding 15 years. Culled for laying and color. 
lowa 





8. J. Steddom, Grange r 


»15p wepatd, 


R OSE Cc omb R ed eges, *‘( nlled. Flock” ¥ 





$1.25: B80, $2.25; 100, 65.00, F. O. B. Colfax. 
H. G. Stouffer, Colfax, lowa, 

QUREBRED R. I. Red eggs, healthy, heavy 

layers, pen #7.00; range $5.00. Geo. Moore & 











Son, R. 1, Newton, lowa. 

Rs Comb Rhx sae Island Red eggs for hatc wing, 
$2.00 per 15; 8.00 per hundred. F. B. Mathias, 

Clarion, lowa 

] OSE Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs trom heavy 
layers. $1.25 per 15, $6.00 per 100. A. E. Mil 


Marion, Ia 





PLYMOUTH KOCKS. 


AAARAA = P?PAPPD LAPP DDD DALLA 
BARRED ROCK EGGS tre om finest matings 

in northwestern lowa. 
Prize winners at leading state shows, Heavy, supe- 
rior quality; 82 per 15, $88 per 100; select pen exhibi- 
tion stock, @4, 85, ¢7.50 and $10 per 15. A few cholce 
cockerels left. KI ADSTRU P & ¢ 20.5 Fonda, lowa 
Bred-to-lay hens (240-290) 
beautifully narrow barred 
$4.50-50, 85-115 


State Record Fs ar ‘mM, 








ARR [Dp Rock eggs 
mated to big boned, 
cockerels (256-285); $2-15, 
pen, 84 os aranteed 












Mrs. E L towrte, lowa. 

panes B pred Rocks at 1 Fishel’s White Rocks; 
exira good breeding, stock carefully selected for 

laying and exhibition purposes Chix 18¢ each, 616.00 

per 100 15, $1.50; 100, $8.00. . K. Stemen, 





Riverside, lowa 








ARRED Rocks, winners for years tn lay ring and 
I exhibition classes at State Fair, Coliseum and 
other leading shows Cho cockerels, $2.50 and 
63 60. Show birds worth more. Bucx Bros., Prairie 
: Iowa. 
fs Al E—Imperial Ringlet Barred Rock eggs 
hat bing from a well barred and hea y 
Very large birds from range and pers. Write 
iculars. Mre. Elmer Elliott, Orford, lowa 
I P| 21.25. 15; 86.00 


FF n h Ro eggs 
Mrs. W {ll Reed, Lake Park, lowa 





Harbert, 








PLYMOUTH KOCKS, 

type. heavy 

Transportation 
Mrs. James 


RRR nnn nnn 
QELBCTED White Rocks, correct 

layers. Eggs 50, $4.00; 100, $7.00 
prepaid Satisfaction guaranteed 
Murphy, Fairfax, lowa. 





| ag eg from Choice Barred Rocks. Dark mating, 
4 the strain that has won at Chicago and other big 
$2.75 30; 








shows Eggs $1.50 15; $7.00 100. G 


Walker, Polo, Ill 

pe tIZE winning White Roc k coc oke rela, eggs. . baby 
chicks from extra fine, large, heavy bone, high 

egg producing stock. W. F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, 

Iilinots 


Rock eggs for hatching, from farm 
Bred and culled for laying. 10086.50, 
A. Trusier, Newton, 


PURE Buff 
range flock. 
5083.75. Parcel post prepaid. J 
lowa. 
ARRED PL ¥ MOU TH ROC K EKGe@s for 
hatching, ‘Aristocrats’ and ‘‘Ringlets" direct, 
93.50 per 15, WM. M. DALLAS, Mechanicsville, Ia, 
I ATCHING eggs from pure White Rocks, a strict- 
ly certified flock mated by poultry expert; $2.00 
per setting; | 06. 00 hundred. Ardo Ke aad Bellevue, Ia. 
I ARR ED ‘and Partridge Roc ks; “‘eockerels and 
pullets, priced right. Satisfaction or your money 
back. J. K, McGonagle, Washta, lowa 
par 
range 
270 eggs. 





Barred ‘Rocke, Halbach's White Rocks; 

raised from trapnested stock. Records, 

Henry Zehr, Washington. Lil 

I ARRED Rock eggs and chicks. Bred to lay; 
strong, Vigorous stock, Circular. Hoppe's Poul- 

try Farm, Cullom, Ill., Box A, 





RADLEY strain Barred Rock - eges, 100, $7.50; 





from pens 15 for €1.50 to $5.00, poet paid. 8. M. 
Phelps, Monmouth, I! Minols 

ILLSIDE awed Roc a —I _ to lay—range 

raised. Eggs, 85.00 hundred; chix, Wc. Zell 


Seymour, lowa. 





 GGS for hate ning from c ies e bred-to-lay Barred 
4 Rocks, 61.50-15, ¢4.00-50, $7.00-100. Mra. Mike 
Mollet, Greenville, Ill. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


OO 


> PURE-BRED POULTRY wire 
able varieties. 
Aliso Eggs and BABY CHICKS, BELGIAN 
HARES, Incubators, Brooders, Grain Sprout- 
era, Supplies, Highest gualit Low Out peleun, 
i'lustrated Catalog mailed F’ (EE. ddress 


Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box 9,, Monmouth, IIL. 


CHOICE EGG 


im season—Giant Bronze 

turkey, ¢1 each; Mammoth 
Toulonse geese, 2c each; 8, C. R. 1. Red chicken, 
$1.50 per 15; Pearl guinea, per 15. MONTIE 
SOULES, Box 65, Independence, Iowa 


NGGS #1.00 SETTING 





Barred Rocka, 








prepaid 


4 White Rocke Anconas, White Wyandottes, 
Rhode Island Reds, White Leghorns, Brown Leg- 
horns, Buff Orpingtons. Philip Condon, West Chester, 
Ohio 


eon r thorot ht 2d Scotch 
GOOD PUPS CHEAP Sexe" *noroughired Soteh 


ont. natural heel roe, "ae $8; females, $6. 
JAMES FARRELL. Bellevue. lowa, 
UFF Orpington eggs and baby chix frow. | our 
heavy laying and exhibition strain also eggs 
from Anconas and R. |. Keds, exhibition stock. 
Roup & Son, Amea, lowa. 
YINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.25. 
) Pekin duck, Leghorn and Single Comb Rhode 


ad eggs and baby chicks. Lydia Healy, 


lish, lowa 


Island Re 
North Eng 





[ UCKS—Rouens, Pekina, Ramee, ‘awn 
wild Maliar« G Toulouse, African, China, 
Joho Hass, 


Embden. Good stock 


Bettendorf, lowa 
1949 
AYE 
iM Cones ry Chicks a 

4 Comb White Leg? 


nas H. Boon, Diakesburg, 


Unrelated birds 
COCK EKKELS 
49 vesneaat os 


BROS., _ Bo 2 


Hatching Eggs 
Free book 
Blair, Nebraska 


rect from our flocks of Single 

ros and Single Comb Anco 

lowa. 

' AMMOTH Bronze Tur key exas 50c eac h Toms, 
815.00 White Wyandutte eggs, $5.00 per $100, 

Vi fola Herr, Atnsworth, lowa 








ORPINGTONS 
* 














- ” / PDRLD ADL IOOL 
pURERBRED Bingie ¢ omb Buff Orpingtons, Chicka, 
ben hatched, 20 cents, 100 318.00. Egga, 15 61.50; 
10 #8 +). Poatpald Datsy Leftri . Masonvi Ja 
B' FI zton Get resnita of my year ot 
toe i’ breeding Setting eggs, $2.50 per 15, 
87.00 per § Mrs. W. L. Richeson, Rothviile, Mo. 
yURE bred Buff Orpington eggs for } hate hing _——_ 
flue stock 37.00 per hundred; 61.50 per 15. 
Chaimers W. Jobtnson, R. 1, Osks sloosa Lowa. 
B' FF Orpingte eggs for hatcl iing, Poorman- 
om r2 egg strain. Hoganized farm flock, 6c 
each. Geo. f gma Mare ngo, lowa. 
r1G ¢ j j ( rtons,. Size, type. color, 
H » niity. Bees 8 100 $8.00. Orders bouked, 
Mrs. M Bb. Cha Winnebage, Mina 
\W H'TE O igion eggs from heavy layers, 67.50 
I 10): 81.50 for Samuel Green, New 
Sla uu, 1OWa, 
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\ wenty years I’ve 
Hh 
. . 9 
carried this watch 
{| Engineer Charles Monk of the day's work he must consult his 
i) Erie Railroad is proud of his Ham- Hamilton dozens of times 
i ilton I wenty-year companions Dozens of times a day, multi- 
H they’ve been and the Hamiltonhas _ plied by three hundred odd days 
! been a faithful, reliable comrade. a year and by twenty vears—that 
Even Engineer Monk w in’t would make a figure which in it- 
i estimate the enormous number of _ self spells “service.” Through it 
hi rains he has broughtin “ontime.” all, his Hamilton has given accu- 


He does say that in the ordinary __ rate time. 


| Gamilton Patch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy, | 
% WY 





You may not be an engineer or a railroad man, 
you often have need for accurate time And 
besides beautiful 
watch, there is the insistent demand of modern life 
for every man’s time, which makes an accurate watch 


an essential part of his equipment. 


} 


the pride of ownership in a good, 


or reward is to 
present a timekeeper valued for its excellent appear- 


lo use a Hamilton for a gift, prize, 


ance as well as for its accuracy 

Hamilton Watches are made in various models, 
from men’s sturdiest types to ladies’ beautiful ribbon 
bracelet styles. Prices range from $40 to $200; move- 


ments alone, $22 (in Canada, $25) and up. 





Send for “" The T 
about the m 


mekeeper an interesting booklet 
anufacture and care of fine watches. The 


different Hamiltons are illustrated, and prices given. 


HAMILTON WATCH CO., Lancaster, Pa. 
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Good Clear Through 


IRES 
you can't see 
Up-River Para and Plantation 
careful building by skillful workmen. 


much alike. It’s the things 
that count—fine fabrics, 
Rubbers, 


look 


Quality is built into Santa Fe Tires at the 
factory—quality that means satisfaction to 
the user—dquality that goes clear through. 


Dealers — Write for proposition 
that makes you money and friends. 


Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co. 


Manufacturers 


215 East Third St. 


Des Moines, lowa 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 











| JACK BALLISTER’ 
|} FORTUNES By foward Pri 











CHAPTER 42—THE NEXT DAY. 


Jack was awakened at the first dawn 
of day by the sea-gulls clamoring above 
him Their outcries mingled for a little 


while with his dreams before he fairly 












awoke. He found himself standing up. 
The sun was shining. There was the 
beach and the sandy distance. Dred came 
walk toward him up from the boat, 
and a great and sudden rush of joy filled 
his hear “Why, Dred,’’ he cried out, 
“I thought you were dead!” Dred burst 
out laughing “I was only fooling you, 
lad,’’ he said; “I weren't hurt much after 
all.” Then that terrible tragedy had not 
really happened. He must have dreamed 
it Dred had not been shot, ar he had 
not died The sea-gulls flew above their 
heads screaming, and his soul was full 
of the joy of relief. 

Then he opened his eyes. The sun had 
not yet arisen, but he was still full of 
the echo of joy, believing that Dred was 
alive, after all He arose and stood up. 
The motionless figure was lying in the 


distance just as he had left it the 
before. 

But, after all, Dred might not be dead, 
and there might be some truth in his 
dream H might have been mistaken 
last night Perhaps Dred was alive, after 
all, and maybe better this morning. 


night 


He went over to where the silent figure 
lay, and looked down into the strange, 
still face upon the = stiff motionless 
hands Yes: Dred was dead. As Jack 
stood looking he choked and choked, and 
one hot tear and then another trickled 


down either cheek. They tasted very 
salt. 

Then he began to think. What was he 
to do now? Something must be done, 
and he must do it himself, for he must 


not ask the young lady to help him. He 
went down to the boat. There was noth- 
ing there that he could use, and so he 
walked off some distance along the beach. 
At last he found a barrel, that had per- 
haps been cast up by a storm, and which 
now lay high and dry upon the warm, 
powdered sand which had drifted around 
it, nearly covering it. He kicked the bar- 
re] to pieces with his heel, and pulled up 
two of the staves from the deeper layer 
of damp sand beneath. He had walked 
some distance away, and now he turned 
and went back to where the still figure 
lay motionless in the distance. The young 
lady had not yet awakened, and he was 
glad of it. 


He was trembling when he had ended 
his task Suddenly, while he was still 
kneeling, the sun arose, throwing its level 
beams of light across the stretch of sand, 
now broken and trampled, where he had 
been at work. He smoothed over the 
work he had made. The damper particles 
stuck to his hands and clothes, and he 
brushed them off. Then he took down the 
shelter that he and the young lady had 
built up over Dred’s head the day before, 
carrying the oars and the young lady’s 
clothes down to the boat. Then he came 
back and carried down the overcoats. By 
that time she had arisen. Jack went 
straight up to her where she stood looking 
around her. ‘‘Where is he?” she said. 

Jack did not reply, but he turned his 
face in the direction. She saw where 
the smooth surface of the sand had been 
broken and disturbed, and she under- 
stood. She hid her face in her hands and 
stood for a moment, and Jack stood si- 
lently beside her “Oh,” she said, “I 
was dreaming it was not so.” 

“So was I,” said Jack, brokenly, and 
again he felt a tear start down his cheek. 

“It did not seem to me as if it could 
be so,”’ she said. “It don't even seem now 
as tho it were so. It was all so dreadful. 
It doesn't seem as tho it could have hap- 
pened.”’ 

“Well,” said Jack, heaving a convul- 
sive sigh, ‘we'll have to have something 
to eat, and then we'll start on again.” 
The thought of eating in the very shadow 
of the tragedy that had happened seemed 


very grotesque, and he felt somehow 
ashamed to speak of it 

“Eat!"’ she said “I do not want to 
eat anything.” 


“We'll have to eat something,” said 
Jack; ‘‘we can't do without that.”’ 


The task of pushing the yaw! off into 
the water was almost than Jack 
could accomplish. For a while he thought 
they would have to wait there till high 
tide in the afternoon But at last, by 
digging out the sand from under the boat, 
he managed to get it off into the water. 
“T'll have to carry you aboard, mistress,” 
he said. 

He stooped and picked her up and 
walked with her, splashing thru the shal- 
low sheet of water that ran up with each 
spent breaker upon the shining sand. He 
placed her in the boat and then pushed 


more 








it off. The breakers were not } but 
they gave the boat a splash ; Jack 
pulled it thru them. 

He rowed out some distance fr the 
shore, and she sat silently watc! im. 
Then he unshipped the oars ar went 
forward and raised the sail. i this 
time the morning was well advanced, 
The breeze had not yet arisen, b t's« 
paws began to ruffle the smoot! rface 
of the water. Then by and by ea 
gentle puff of breeze that filled the 
sail and swung the boom out « the 
water. Jack drew in the sheet the 
boat slid forward witht a gurgle ter 
under the bows. Then the bree ran 


blowing very lightly and gently; 


This was Sunday morning. 


They sailed on for a long, 1 lise 
tance without speaking Both si- 
lence, he sunk in his thoughts, she 
in hers. He was trying to realize that 
had happened the day befor: he 
could hardly do so. It did not s O8- 
sible that such things could actu ave 
happened to him. He wondered yw she 
was thinking about—Virginia, Ds. 
Yes; that must be it. And he w ng 
back to Virginia, too. How stra at 


he should be really going back th: 
very place from which he had 
two months before! Was there « 
body who had had so many ad 
happen to him in six months as |! 
something caused him suddenly 
member how he had reached out t 





ning before and had touched Dred nsee 
less hand There seemed to hin mee 
thing singularly pathetic in the s ness 
and inertness of that unfeelin; ind, 
Then came the memory of the silent face, 
of those cold lips that one day before 
had been full of life—and it w pro- 
foundly dreadful. He shuddered rkly, 
Was this always the end of ever) ng— 
of the rushing breeze, the dazzlir sun- 
light, the beautiful world in wh men 


lived? Death is terrible, terrible, to the 
eyes of youth. 

“Do you know,” said the young lady, 
suddenly, breaking upon the silence, “it 
does not seem possible that I am really 
to see my father again, and maybe so 
soon. I’m trying to feel that it is so, but 


I can’t. I wonder what they will all say 
and do! Oh, it seems as tho I couldn't 
wait! I wonder how much further 'tis to 
Virginia?” 

“I don’t know,” said Jack; ‘“‘but it can’t 
be much further. I've been thinking 
that those sand-hills on ahead must be 
at Cape Henry. I only saw it in the eve- 
ning when I was on Blackbeard’s sloop, 
the time we were bringing you down to 
Bath Town; but the hills look to me like 
Cape Henry. And, do you see, the coast 
runs inward there. I can’t tell, tho, 
whether ‘tis only a bend in the shore, or 
whether ‘tis the bay.’’ 

“My father will never forget what you 
have done,” she said, looking straight at 
him. 

“Will he not?” said Jack. 

“He will never forget it.” 

Her words brought a quick spasm of 
pleasure to Jack. He had not thought 
before of the reward he should receive 
Of course there would be some reward. 
—some great reward. It was perhaps 
then that he first realized what a thing 
it was he had done—that he had brought 
Colonel Parker’s daughter safe away from 


the pirates, thru the very jaws of death! 
Yes; it was a great thing to have done; 
and again there came that spasm of de- 
light. The future had suddenly become 
very bright. It seemed now to throw 
back a different light upon all of those 
dreadful things that had passed, and they 
became transformed into somethi: else 
They were no longer gloomy terrors— 
they were great events leading to a great 
success. 

It was late afternoon when they slid 


before the wind around the hig! 


hills of the cape. As the bay wly 
opened before them, they saw tl re 
were three sails in sight One of them 


far away, apparently a schooner, was 
coming down the bay as tho to! ( 
around the cape to the southwar 

“See that boat!"’ cried out th: 
lady. “’Tis coming this way. Do! you 
believe we could stop it, and get t! " 
tain to take us back to Virginia? 

‘TIT don’t know,” said Jack; ‘'t K 
she won't stop for me; but I'll t: tu 
you'd like me to.” 

He put down the helm of the yaw! S0 
as to run up across the cours pon 
which the distant vessel seemed to be 


sailing. They watched her in silence 48 
slowly, little by little, she came nearer 
and nearer. “I ought to have something 


to wave,” said Jack, “‘to make her see US 


I don’t believe she’ll stop for us unless 
we signal her in some such way.” 
“Why not my red scarf?” said the 


young lady. “Stop, I’ll get it for you.” 
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GRIMM 


, Cer tified- Genuine , 
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A POWERFUL SOIL IMPROVER 





e° ° Y7">, That will increase your as- 
© sow twothieds y sets. It will increase the 
as much 


producing and real estate 
value of your farm, along 
with many years of a prof- 
itable forage crop and fat- 
tening green pastures for 
your hogs and chickens. 
‘; The large spreading deep 
root system of GRIMM alfalfa 
taps the subsoil. It adds humus 
and nitrogen to the soil in greater 
proportions. When plowed under 
it produces a valuable mechanical 
condition of the soil. GRIMM 
will do better on run down soil 
than common alfalfa. Crops fol- 
lowing your field of GRIMM will 
yield 10 to 50 per cent more than 
im any other rotation. Your 
seeding cost of Genuine Certi- 
fied GRIMM is practically the 
same as common alfalfa, your 
returns much greater. 

Due to‘the\vast amount of common alfalfa, or 
badly mixed lots sold on the market as GRIMM, 
many farmers have been hoaxed into raising poor 
or ordinary crops. On the other hand, from actual 
observation, users of GENUINE .GRIMM are 
greatly increasing their profits and becoming more 
prosperous each year. 

You will be assured success by sowing this spring 
CERTIFIED GENUINE GRIMM seed, produced 
by co-operative growers organizations under strjct 
est field and bag inspection. We are co-operating to 
make possible for you to get absolutely reliable 


GRIMM that will give results. 
Write at Once 


for particulars and quotations to 


ipAHO GRIMM ALFALFA seep 
GROWERS ASSOCIATON 
BLACKFOOT. IDAHO 


4 or 
| tompee SEED GROWERS MARKETING CO. 


enuine GRIMM 








SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 











GET INTO 
A MONEY MAKING GAME 


GROW HUBAM 


“Hubam will do as much for you in one year 
as other clovers will do in two years.” 


Hubam is a wonderful, new giant annual 
sweet clover—is easy to grow—makes excel- 
lent feed for stock either as pasture or hay 
—can't be beat as a soil builder. and puts 
money in the pockets of farmers whogrow it. 

Grow your own seed for next year—be in- 
dependent—a few pounds will give you a 
crop so that you can fill all yourown wants 
and supply your neighbors’ needs at a profit 
toyou. Write at once for free sample and 
prices. Simply state your wants and we 
will do the rest. 

Our seeds are re-cleaned and guaranteed 
home grown. 


MORSE BROTHERS, Marengo, lowa 





Hubam Annual Sweet Giover 


Certified seed grown by contract under our 
personal supervision 


75c PER POUND 


Other Field Seeds 
Prices to-day subject to Market change and 
stocks moved 





Red Clover 27c per pound 


Mammoth Clover 27ec per pound 
Alsike Clover 21c per pound 
Sweet Clover 10}c per pound 

7T 


t othy 7c per pound 

Rape 10c per pound 

Soy Beans $2.40 per bushel 

Seed Oats 55c to 60c per bushel 

Canadian Marquis Wheat $2.25 
per bushel 


DeKalb County Agricultural Association 
DE KALB, ILLINOIS 


A siness organization of De Kalb county 
rm Bureau owned and controlled by farmers 
1 

themselves of pure seed. 











$30 Per Bushel 
—Grown by us from 

ghes strain. Certified by County 
Agent. Cleaned, hulled and searified. 


HAYES FARMS Red Oak, lowa 


KUBAM 











HI T B A Raised and harvested by hand, cer- 
Fe tified, and testing very high for 
Serr $40 per bushel. 





mand purity. 75c per Ib., 
HORRIDGE, Mystic, lowa 


HU BAI CLEANED, HULLED 


and SCARIFIED 
Write for prices and sample. 


BLAIR BROS., R.4, AMES, IOWA 


_—_ 
FRE 100 Sceds of our Famous 


MAJESTIC TOMATO 
Most solid, finest quali 


The largest, handsomest and 
also for | ; 
4 on arge illustrate: 


of all~sent free. Ask 
Farm seeds, Mention this r. 
WA SEED COMPANY, DES MOINES, [OWA 


JAM 





free catalogue of Gar- 








She handed the bright red scarf to 
Jack, who tied it to the end of an oar. 
The schooner was now some three-quar- 
ters of a mile away. Jack stood up in 
the boat, and began waving the scarf at 
the end of the blade, hallooing as he did 
so. As the course of the schooner was 
laid, she would run past them about half 
a mile distant. “I don’t believe she’s go- 
ing to stop for us, after all,’’ said Jack. 
“Bear the tiller a little to the left. That’s 
as it should be. Now hold it steady, and 
I'll wave again.”” Then, even as he spoke, 
he saw that those aboard the schooner 
were hauling in the foresail and mainsail, 
and that she was coming about. ‘“‘She is 


going to stop for us!”’ he cried. 
The sehooner had gone a little past 
them before her sails swung over; then, 


sweeping around in a great semi-circle, 
she bore down upon them, bow on. Jack 
laid down the oar, and, taking the tiller 
again, brought the yawl up into the wind, 
and so lay waiting for the schooner to 
reach them. She ran to within maybe 
thirty or forty yards of them, and then, 
coming up into the wind, lay rising and 
falling, swinging slowly back and forth 
with the regular heave of the ground 
swell. She looked very near. There was 
a group of faces clustered forward, look- 
ing out at them across the restless wa- 
ter, and another little group of three men 
and a woman stood at the open gang- 
way. A large, rough man, with a red 
face prickled over with a stubby beard, 
hailed them. He wore baggy breeches 
tied at the knees, and a greasy red 
waitscoat. “Boat ahoy!” he called out. 
“What boat is that?’ 

Jack was standing up in the yawl. “We 
have come up from North Carolina!” he 


called back in answer. ‘‘We’ve just es- 
caped from the pirates.” 

“Is that Miss Eleanor Parker?” the 
other called out instantly. 

“Aye!” said Jack. 


There was an instant commotion aboard 
the schooner, and the captain called out: 
“Bring your boat over here!” 

Jack seated himself and set the oars 
into the row-locks. He pulled the bow 
of the boat around with a few quick 
strokes, and then rowed toward the 
schooner. In a minute or so he was 
close alongside. The men and the wo- 
man were standing on the deck just 
above, looking down at him. The six or 
eight men of the crew were also standing 
at the rail, gazing at them. Jack could 
see that the schooner carried as a cargo 
three or four hogsheads of tobacco and 
a great load of lumber. 

“Was it you brought the young lady 
away?” said the captain to Jack. ‘You're 
a mightily young fellow to do that, if you 
did do it.” 

‘I dédn’t bring her off my own self,” 
said Jack. “One of the pirates helped us 
get away. 3ut Blackbeard came up with 
us at Currituck Inlet, and before we could 
get away the man who helped us was 
shot. He died last night.”’ 


“So, then!’ said the captain. ‘*Then it 


was Blackbeard, arter all, who carried 
off the young lady, was it?’ Then he 
added, ‘‘Colonel Parker’s at Norfolk now. 


I'll run back with you, and tow the yawl 
into the bargain, if the young lady'll 
guarantee me that her father’ll pay me 
five pounds for doing it.” 

“Five pounds!” cried Jack. 
is a deal of money, master, 
little thing” 

“Well, ’tis the best I'll do. It may lose 
me three days or more, and I won't do it 
for less.” 

“Oh, it does not matter,” said the 
young lady to Jack, in a low voice. “I'll 
promise him that papa will pay him five 
pounds.” 

Jack felt 
advantage of 


“Why, that 
for such a 


that 
her 
also 


the captain was taking 
probable eagerness to 
return, but he that she would 
not allow him to bargain at such a time. 
“She says her father will pay it, master,” 
he said; “but ‘tis a great deal of money 
to make her promise.” 

The captain of the schooner did not 
reply to this latter part of Jack’s speech. 


saw 


“Here, Kitchen,” he said to the mate, 
“Tlelp her ladyship aboard. Look alive, 
now!” 

The mate jumped down into the boat 
(he was in his bare feet), and he and 
Jack helped the young lady to the deck 
above. Jack followed immediately after 


her, and the mate remained, busying him- 
self in making the yawl-boat fast. 

“Here, Molly,”’ said the captain to the 
woman, who was his wife, ‘‘take her 
young ladyship into my cabin and make 
her comfortable.” 

Jack was standing, looking around him 
like one in a dream The crew and the 
man whom the captain afterward called 
Mr. Jackson (whom Jack took to be a 
passenger) stood staring at him. The 
schooner was a common coaster. The 
decks were littered and dirty; the cap- 
tain and the crew rough and ordinary. 

“This way, master,” said the captain; 
and then he, too, went down into the 
eabin. It was close and hot, and smelled 
musty and stuffy The young lady was 
sitting at the table, while the woman, 
the captain's wife, was busy in the inner 
cabin beyond. She had left the door open, 
and Jack, from where he sat, could see 
her making up a tumbled bed in the berth. 
He could also see a sea-chest, some hang- 
ing clothes, a map, and a clock thru the 
open door. The schooner was getting 
under way again, end he could hegr the 
pat of bare footsteps passing across the 














Investigate before you buy har- 


Harness Service. 
é } (o) 4 $ 

ness this season. There never was such need id 

for using care before buying. 

Too many harness offered for sale today have 
had quality and wear cut out of them to make a low price. 
Quality should be the first consideration in buying harness. The 
cost per year of service is what counts. 


In workmanship, quality of materials, wearing power and work- 
ing power no harness excells 


iad — Fl 


“The Standard Work Harness of America” 













Investigate before you buy. Learn how The Boyt Harness is 
made, why it will stand farm service for twenty years, what kind of materials 
go into it. Get this information from our illustrated free book. 


The Boyt Harness is down almost $40 in price. In quality it is 
right where it was—the top. Use the coupon on the right to get our free book, 
then see The Boyt Harness at your dealer's. 







THE BOYT HAR- 
NESS is trimmed with 
solld bronze .hard- 
ware. Identify the 
genuine by the name 


If he cannot supply you, 
order a set direct from us. 


WALTER BOYT CO, 









BOYT on the bronze INCORPORATED ? 
218 Court Avenue 
DES MOINES oe 
wowa 9 
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SEND FOR Pig 


FREE BOOK 











NKNOWN or inferior seeds may save you a few cents 
in first cost—but lose much more in the crops, 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


NortTuRuP Kinc&Cos 
tooovers > FES ED TDS siseasor 


WILD FLOWER CARDEN FREE 


Enjoy a profusion of flowers throughout the 
summer with this collection of favorite annuals 
Fine for covering bare spots on home grounds or 
the kiddies’ garden. A generous packet free, 
also our 1922 Seed and Nursery Annual if 
you send 3c malling cost. Wesellall Northern 
Grown Farm and Garden Seeds, Flower 
Seeds and Nursery Stock direct to ovr cus- 
tomers—at rock bottom prices and save them 
money. 34th year Illustrated catalog free. 
Write for your copy today. 


FARMERS SEED & NURSERY CO. 


120 First Avenue Faribault, Minn. 


SEED CORN 


“Plant less acres and raise more corn” should be 
your slogan You can do this by planting our high 
Ylelding YELLOW DENT, grown from prize win- 
ning strains 


DEHNER SEED & SUPPLY CO. 
60S Jefferson St., Burlington, lowa 
pion stock, hanger 


SILVER KING SEED CORN in the North lowa Seach ee 


: . th Root rot tested three years; 75 bushel, extra quality; 
Yield Contest 1921, and won six sweepstakes at the | also Early Reid's, Leaming, Johnson Co. White, 5% 
State Corn Shows. True breed type. Write for | 


and 10 days test, 63.50 per bushel, t Mmited, 

prices. Alfred Schenck, Algona, Iowa. WwW. C. Bryant. Kictrwact. titteetn, = ° 

u DA Grows anywhere—defies drought. 20 to 

40 pounds per acre sown broadcast produces 

4 to 8 tons finest hay. Cattlecraveit. Cheap to sow, easy togrow. 2 and 3crops a season, 

Our big free Farm Seed Catalog is full of valuable information. Send for copy, 

Try Sudan, Limited quantity offered at $5.95 per 100 Ibs., freight prepaid to your station. 
Send’no money. Simply mail this coupon. 

WORLD SEED COMPANY, Dept.228 123 W. Madison St., Chicago, lil. 
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ED PRICES 














Seeds of all kinds are priced 
mighty reasonable in my big new 
seed catalog this year. This sure “| 
is the year to make a big garden ///\ 
without much cost. It’s half your 
living, and what you have extra 
will help pay store bills. 
GET MY CATALOG EARLY 
Get our big free Catalog right 
away and look it over. Spring is 
almost here. AskforCatalogand ‘y 
free copies of SEED SENSE. 
Seed samples and advice, such as 
it is, are also free for the asking. 
Write today. A postcard will do. 
HENRY FIELD SEED CoO., 
Box 10 Shenandoah, lowa 
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My corn won first 





| THE GREATEST FORAGE GRASS 
















Bean Bi isessetersrestassiered Ibs. Sudan at $5.95 per 100 Ibs., freight prepaid. 
EAM kecdébahitanh ne stebeeasndetohteusse isc Dhevéees 
P.O. «.. +++ -State.. 
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YOURADVANTAGE 
cad Exceptionally 


Pound Jow prices on. 
lots for seed 
yielding. 

\ Guaranteed 

~ against im- 
\. purities until > 
\ safe in your 

hands. 


3 CERTIFIED 
ae PEDIGREED 
“4 NORTHERN-GROWN 


+? 


Neder ao“ = Pres. 
al ire esas ag on are a 







) Jou Still can gel 

some of the best 

) Ly writing at once 
to Tre 








= MICHIGAN STATE FARM BUREAW * 


x0-6-SEED DEPARTMENT- BOx0. 
= LANSING. MICHIGAN 


MY FARM SEEDS FOR SALE 


AT REDUCED PRICES 

















Look over my list of firet clase farm seeds and 
fill your wante at my greatly reduced prices I 
am offering for sale tested. select seed of my 
Reid's Yellow Dent seed corn 1 has tt 
longest record of high yleld « an's In the 
corn belt Price: 5 bu., @4.( over § bu 
63.00 per bu.; extra aren f 00 per bu Also 
low ar onte at 50c per bu.; Daubeney oats, 50c per 
bt No. barley, 75c per bu.; Hubam clover, 
$1. 25 per pound Bage market price My sup- 
ply te limited, so order today 


FRED McCULLOCH, HARTWICK, IOWA 











Free for Testing 


air of mated Evorbearing Owes. 
mS aE. FREE if you will rez 


ng 
verbearing atrawberries for the pas 
12 years and have counted 

blossoms and buds on s 





‘Corn Also our 
ws, ing a. Products 
a Silt 





with neer ed fo 

thrown r or gr aes 10 

cents for mailing expense or no 1 as renee te nda and 
et acquainted with our Hardy * “Blizzard en and 
‘ante THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Goeynen and: - 

men, Box 535 Osage, tows 

Five Dozen rer ressive Everbearin 

mailed at prope ting time for $1.00 i 


from thie adv ertioeme nt 
HUBA DISTRIBUTED 
rou FREE 


Grow this wonderful Clover. Plant field at our expense. Seed 

roduced where plant originated, under the direct supervision of 
fi D. Hughes. 2Oc for large pac ket of seed, full informa- 
tion ~~ ig, our offer, and the ad ok ““Hubam Clover, What, 
Where, * Wonde ful reports from growers in your section 
and = hey, " nl mation sent FREE. Lowest prices. Transportation paid. 
tone better. ALABAMA HUBAM CLOVER ass N, Inc., 


EVERGREENS 


Hill's Hardy Tested Sorts 


Best for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 





Strawberry plants 
ordered vow direct 











BUSHELS 


Box 619, Newbern, te, 






planting. Protect buildings,crops,stock 
—aggnem bow apa mare Hill's Evergreens 
are ni ” and hardy every- 
where hls ve rerene be »k sent free 


Write today Beautiful Evergreen Trees at mod- 
erate prices. World's largest growers. Fst. 1855. 
THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., INW., DUNDEE, ILL. 

Box 2146 Evergreen Specialists 





Full information 
how to grow, how 
to harvest and feed 
this profitable crop 


together with a sample of our extra choice seed 
large illustrated catalogue and special red ink 
a list, all free if you mention this paper. 


OWA SEED COMPANY, DES § MOINES, IOWA 








Marquis Spring Wheat 


Northern grown: Bartey, Alfalfa Seed, Al- 
sike Clover, Red Clover, Timothy, etc. 


DEHNER SEED & SUPPLY CO. 
oes Jefferson St., Burlington, lowa 


SOYLAND SEEDS 


lenty—choice—farmers’ price 
Get our circular 


CAMDEN, IND. 


Sov beans ay 
Barley, Seed Corn 
FOUTS BHROS.. 
ransparent waterproof 
ta vr as eflicient as glass for 






is. Turner Kros., 
CATALOG FREE aemen. Neb. 
White Blossom Sweet 


ge ary 

Clover @7.50 per cwt. Jjsac 
lum Red for hay. paeture and fe 
State Bank. BR. MH. Lyman, 


cs free Superior to 
rullizer Refer 
Verona, N. D 


Med 
ence 














deck overhead, the creaking of the yards, 
and then the ripple and gurgle of the 
water alongside. 

“When did you leave Bath Town?” 
said the captain. 

“On Wednesday morning early,” said 
Jack. Now that all was over, he was 
feeling very dull and heavily oppressed 
in the reaction from the excitement that 
had kept him keyed up to endure. His 
hands, from which the skin had been 
rubbed by rowing, had begun again to 
throb and burn painfully i not no- 
ticed before how I smart 
He looked at them lc e 
kin Nobody car ands 
hurt him, now th De 
I throat began choking at the foolish 

Wednesday! Why, ‘tis on Sunday 
now Dye mean to say that ye’ve 
all the way from Bat Town in five days 
in that there yawl-boat?” 

“Is this Sunday?” said Jack Why, so 

How long will it take to get to or 
folh " asked the young lady 

Well, we ought’to get there by mid- 
night if this wind holds,’’ said the cap- 
tain 

The berth’'s made up now if your 
ladyship’d like to lie down said the 
captair wife, appearing at the door of 
the inner cabin 
After the young lady had gone, the cap- 
tain and the man named Jackson plied 
Jack with questions as to all that had 
happened He answered dully and inert- 
ly; he wished they would let him alone 
and not tease him with questions “I'm 
tired,”’ he said, at last; “I'd like to lie 
down for a while.” 

“TIT suppose you be feeling kind of used 
up, ben’t you?” asked the man Jackson. 
Jack nodded his head. 

“Won't you have a bite to eat first?’ 
asked the captain. 

“I'm not hungry,” said Jack; “I want 
to rest—that’s all.” 

‘I'm going to let you have the mate's 
cabin,”” said the captain “You said I 
made the young lady promise too much 
for carrying ye back to Norfolk. Well, 
I'm doing all I can to make you com- 
fortable. I give my cabin to her, and I 
give the mate’s cabin to you; and if you 


will only wait I'll have a good, hot supper 


cooked.” 


Just where did the bullet hit him?’ 
asked Jackson 

“I don't know just where,” said Jack. 
“Somewhere about here’’—indicating the 
spot with his finger “Can I go to the 
mate's cabin now?” 

“Well, I think ‘twas mortal strange,” 
said Jackson ‘that he didn’t fall down 
straight away, or at least drop the tiller, 
or something of the sort He just sat 
there, did he?’ 

The mate came in, still in his bare feet. 
He sat down without saying anything, 
and stared at Jack 

‘I'm going to let him have your berth 
for tonight, Kitchen,” said the captain. 

(Concluded next week) 
MOTOR VEHICLES INCREASE IN 1921 

There were 10,524,395 cars and trucks 
registered in the United States during 


the 


This is 


to figures compiled by 


1921, according 


B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company 





increase of 1,229,023, or 13.2 per cent, 

over 1920, when there were 9.295,372 motor 
vehicles registered Automotive authori- 
ties are well pleased to note the gain 
shown by the industry despite the agri- 
cultural depression of the middle-west 
during 1921 But six states showed a de- 
crease in registrations during the year. 
Three of these were southern states and 
only two were located in the middle-west 
Iowa, Kansas and Nebraska each made 
gains of from 5 to 9 per cent in registra- 
tions 

New York leads the field with 816,010 
cars and trucks, an increase of 123,836, the 
largest made in any state over the previ- 
ous year Ohio is second with 726.700, a 
gain of 108,700 over 1920 Pennsylvania is 
in third place, with Illinois fourth lowa 
is eighth with 437,265 vehicles Nevada 
has the least cars a ig the states with 
but 10,800 Delaware is one step above 
with 21,413 

The largest percentage gain in regis- 
trations during the year was in West 
Virgina, where an increase of 38.1 per 
cent was made over 1920 Florida and 
California show respective gains of 24.8 
and 19.5 per cent lowa gained 5.4 per 
cent. The six states of Illinois, Indiana, 
Michigan, New York, Ohio and Pennsyl- 
vania, with a combined gain of 573,347 
cars, account for more than a third of the 
country’s 1921 gain in motor vehicles 

There was one car or truck for every 10 
persons in the United States in 1921, com- 
pared with one for every 11.8 persons in 
1920 Iowa and California lead in the per 
capita ownership of cars, with one for 
every 5.2 ealaunes South Dakota is thrid 
with an averaye of 5.3, and Nebraska is 
fourth with one vehicle for every 5.4 per- 
sons Alabama is at the bottom in the 
per capita distribution with one car for 
every 28 inhabitants 

The total production of cars and trucks 
during 1921 was 1,575,686 The registra- 


tions increased 1,229,023 during the year 
Authorities conclude that the difference 
of 346,663 represents the number of cars 


junked during the year. 
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You can’t set ‘ie to 5 ae Barn 
with an EVEREADY Flashlight! 


How many fires from matches, candles, ofl 
lamps and lanterns would have been prevent ed 
by carrying an Eveready Flashlight! 


tveready Focusing 
Flashlight with the 
300 - ft. Range 


Eveready has forever removed the fire hazard 
from the farm. Eveready is flameless—can. 
not ignite anything. And in addition to its 
safety from fire, Eveready is the handiest | port. 
able light ever invented for use everywhere 
about the place. 


You have a dozen uses a day for Eveready, 
Lights the way up and down stairs; down into 
the cellar; out to the stable, barn, woodshed, 
and other outbuildings. 


There’s an Eveready Flashlight for every 
member of the family. For indoors, handy 
Eveready Tubular Flashlights at $1.55 and 
$1.70. For the pocket, the new Eveready 
Pocket Light at $1.75. For general use, the 
Eveready Searchlight with the non-rolling 
octagon head at $3.25. For outdoors, the 
Eveready Focusing Flashlight with the 300- 
foot range at $4.00. 


Always keep your flashlights working 
with fresh Eveready Batteries 





Eveready Flashlights and Batteries are for sale 
at hardware, electrical, sporting goods, drug, 
and auto accessory shops; garages; general 
stores. 

AMERICAN EVEREADY WORKS 


(of National Carbon Company, Inc.) 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAG@ 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Limited, Toronto, Canada 


National Carbon Company, Inc., 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 


“he sure it’s an Eveready” 








Ce ss labebe with 
tele) Battery and Two 
Extra Mazda Lamps 








Th#Garden City Feeder is the only feeder ever put on the market 
that is warranted to feed the separator to its full capacity, regardless of how the 
bundles are piled on the carrier. 


A Garden City Feeder means a big saving in grain, better cleaning 
and no broken spikes or concaves. It saves its cost the first season. Made for 


ony eepermoar. Illustrated catalog of Garden City Feed- 


ers, Wing Feeders and Extension Car- 
riers free on request. 


Garden City Feeder Co. 
5113 Franklin St., Pella, lowa 
Branches Throughout the Wheat Belt 

















Anti-Hog Cholera Serum Sold Direct to Farmers 


We can furnish fresh anti-hog cholera serum, made in our own pliant under U. 8. Government su; 
to all lowa farmer permit holders. IMPORTANT. Buy your serum from us and save practi 
half the cost of vaccineting. We carry a full line of instruments. Write or come and see us. 


American Serum Co. T.B oe ig’ Pres. and Sales Manager Sioux City. lowa 


M. KLAS, Secretary 


y poo 





These trade marks are signs of 
dependable seeds—always 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


Norrurur KING & Co's 
toonoes 8 EEG D&S sionesor 


eC 
mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








« When writing to advertisers, please 
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very farmer wants to save labor, time, seed, horse-power, 
ey raise bigger crops. The WESTERN, qn ae will 
t 


do all of this, It has provenit toth 
packs as deep as plowed, a operation. Gat 8 to. m ‘amine 
a pertec els per 





WESTERN LAND ROLLER co., Box 382 HASTINGS, NEBR. 














Black’s Yellow Dent Corn 


AGAI WINS FIRST 


wo years in succession my corn has out- 
z led all other entries in the State ( orn | 
Yield Contest, clearly establishing its yield, 
earl y naturity and vitality. 


GET SOME OF MY SEED 


at my greatly reduced prices. It will mean 
more money to you from every acre of corn 
you plant and no more work. Write today 
for full information and prices; my supply 
is limited so act at once. 


] Also Have Hubam Clover Seed For Sale 


Clyde Black 











Dallas Center, lowa 

















SUDAN 


HOME GROWN SUDAN GRASS SEED 

ed seed, good quality, high germination. 

Buy now at prices you can afford to pay and save 

dealer's « ste; 100 pounds or more, 5 cents pound; | 
ounts, 6 cents; sacks free. Sample on re- 

BR IDEN & SON, "Box 801, Janesville, Ta. | 


WHITE SWEET 


Clover Seed 


Grown on our own farms in North Dakota. 

1921 crop, re-cleaned and scarified; $8.00 per 

hundred F. O. B. Stirum; sacks included free. 
Write to-day for sample. 


W.S. & E. £&. Handley, Stirum, North Dakota 
PLANTS—YOUR CHOICE OF § 
Senator Dunlap or Dr. Burrill s 
varieties, sent postpaid for only 
(?" Write today for our Special Price List. “%2 


WILDHAGEN STRAWBERRY BEDS 
Waterloo, lowa 


























~ HUBAM GLOVER | 


Grown on my own larm. Guaranteed genuine Hu- 
bam. Sixty cts. per pound in half bushel lots or over. 
3.N.Horlacher, Route 4, Storm Lake, Ia. 


SEED CORN 


The best early, large yielding varieties: Ida County 
Yellow Dent, % Day Yellow Dent, Silver King; also 
iowa 108 and Golden Rain seed oats; timothy seed. 
SARE DEA see0 FARM, Mien Joslin, Prop’r, HOLSTEIN. (OWA 


[ELD SEKDS—Oats: Certified lowar, Iowa 
108, lowa 105. Clovers: Medium, Mammoth, Al- 
sike, Alfalfa, Sweet; Timothy, Timothy and 3 
Pasture Mixture, Sudan Grass, Rape, Silver 
Corn, Soy Beans. Samples free. STRAYER SEE] D 
FAR M, Hudson, Iowa. 

















r ASON ABLE prices for nursery stock 

delivered to you by parcel post—Dunlap straw- | 
berries, 75c 100; Everbearing, $1.45; 12 Concord | 
Srapes, #1.00; 2-year peach, 40c; apple, 65c; Bridal 
Wreath, 25 Send postal for full list. STERNERS 
FRU iT FARM, Monmouth, Il. 





Coy BEANS, $2.50 direct from farmer. Ohio 
9035 and A. K. Produced 32 bu. per acre. E. E. 
SUDBRINK, Route No. 4, Virginia, 111. 





OME GROWN YELLOW OR WHITE 

Sweet Clover Seed for sale. Scarified and re- 
Toi, 1, 85.00 per,bushel. D.C. HAMILTON, R. F. D 
0.1, Oto, lowa 


ALFALFA: GOOD, recleaned, not irrigated 
seed, Write for samples & prices. 

JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. | 
IOWAR SEED OATS soece 


x. KOOL, HK.1, HAWARDEN, 1OWA 


ba Fancy White Blossom Sweet Clover Seed 


F fled purity 99%. Price 8te per pound or $5.10 per 
bash H. D. WHITE, Florence, 8. Dak. 


od A R LE ODERBRUCKER 
(Wisconsin No. 5) 

‘rite for sample, prices and catalog. 
BRI NS SKED CO., Washington, Iowa 














oR SALE—Sc sarified Hubam clover seed. I 

guarantee every seed to be Hubam. Price deliv- 
ered: $1.00 per Ib., $4.50-5 Ibs., $8.00-10 Ibs. Write 
ue. G. EK. BUCK, Newburg, Iowa. 





ARGE white blossom sweet clover seed. 
led. Price 10c per Ib. plussacks. Elliott 
rasburg, Colo. 











GED CORN —Reid’s Yellow Dent and 100 Day. 

ity” type, selected for freedom from disease. 

guaranteed. Ear or shelled apd graded, 
W IL, LIAM DEWALL, Gibson City, Il. 


Test 93¢ 
2.25 #3 bu, 








W. B. SWEET CLOVER SEED, Scarified. 
cents per Ib. 100 Ib. lots and over prepaid 
Address A. L. KIEL, Crookston, Minn.,R.R. 4. 








Of General Interest 




















TO APPOINT MARKET SUPERVISOR 

The U. S. Civil Service Commission an- 
nounces the holding of competitive exam- 
inations for the positions of live stock 
market supervisor and assistant live stock 
market supervisor. 


NO INCREASE IN COTTON ACREAGE 
The American Cotton Association has 
issued a statement that neither the cot- 
ton acreage nor the use of commercial fer- 
tilizer will be increased in 1922 over that 
of 1921. The 1921 acreage was reduced 
considerably from that of 1920. 


NEW HORSE FORAGE 

A compressed horse forage has recently 
given excellent results in tests made by 
the United States army with horses at 
Fort Des Moines, lowa. The forage is 
composed of pure oats and molasses made 
into bricks six inches wide, twelve inches 
long and three-quarters of an inch thick. 
The new forage is expected to prove valu- 
able for long marches and other emer- 
gencies. 
RICE GROWERS PROTEST PACKERS’ 

DECREE 

The rice growers of Louisiana have 
joined with the California Canners’ Asso- 
ciation in an effoft to have the packers’ 
consent decree set aside, according to re- 
ports from Washifigton. It is stated that 
the rice men have found themselves un- 
able to market their crops to full ad- 
vantage because this decree shuts.off the 
market for rice which the packers for- 
merly afforded. 





URUGUAY WHEAT CROP INCREASES 

Official estimates of crop production in 
Uruguay for the 1921-22 season indicate 
a total production of 8,330,000 bushels of 
wheat, which is 600,000 bushels higher 
than last season, and which is also higher 
than the average production of 8,231,000 
during the past five years. The oat crop 
of the current season is put at 3,064,000 
bushels, compared with 1,986,000 bushels 
last season and a five-year average of 
2,135,000 bushels. 


U. S. DEATH RATE DECLINES 

Recent information issued by the U. S., 
Department of Commerce indicates that 
the annual death rate in the United States 
declined from 1,496.2 persons per 100,000 
population to 1,306 in 1920 The infant 
mortality rate declin@éd from 13,083.5 per 
100,000 in 1910 to 9,660.in 1920. The gen- 
eral death rate from tuberculosis de- 
creased from 160 to.114 per 100,000 during 
the decade. 


MISSOURI SHIPPING COURSE 

A short course for managers and direc- 
tors. of live stock shipping associations 
in northwestern Missouri* will be given on 
March 21 and 22 at the St. Joseph Stock 
Yards, St, Joseph, Mo. Instruction will 
be given in the grading of live stock, pro- 
rating of shipments and keeping of ac- 
counts. The animals will also be followed 
thruout the packing house in order to 
learn how the different grades of animals 
kill out. John Sheay, of the Missouri Col- 
lege of Agriculture extension service, will 
be in charge of the short course. 


LARGE SURPLUS OF POTATOES 

The estimate of total potato stocks on 
hand in the United States on January 1 
was 141,042,000 bushels, compared with 
145,286,000 a year ago. The greatest short- 
age is in the states which consume most 
of their crop or do not ship heavily late 
in the season, and not in the leading late 
shipping states. Accordingly, the stock 
left in thirteen important late shipping 
states is greater than last season, and is 
equivalent to 167,789 cars of 600 bushels, 
compared with 162,866 cars a year ago. 


JANUARY EXPORTS SMALL 


January exports from the United States 
were less than half the value for the cor- 
responding month in 1921, according to 
figures issued by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, which show a 
value of $278,898,191 for January, 1922, ex- 
ports, compared with $654,271,423 for the 
same month in 1921. A similar ratio exists 
between the seven months ending Janu- 
ary, 1922, when the exports were $2,229,- 
000,000, and the seven months ending Jan- 
uary, 1921, with exports valued at $4,- 
636,000,000 Imports for January, 1922, 
were approximately $217,000,000, compared 
with $208,000,000 for January, 1921. 


AUSTRALIAN. WHEAT POOL 

As a consequence of the discontinuation 
of the Australian Commonwealth Wheat 
Pool, the wheat crop of western Australia 
will be marketed this season by a state 
pool, according to advices to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The 
wheat acreage of western Australia is 
100,000 acres larger this season than last, 
and the pool expects to handle more than 
the 10,500,000 bushels handled last year 

Ocean freights from Australia to the 
United Kingdom now range from $15.83 
to $18.25 per ton on wheat, compared with 
$6.69 to $7.30 before the war. 





Reasons Why 


When you figure on shingling a new home or re-shingling 
an old one, remember these three facts regarding Ruberoid 
Strip-shingles. 

Save Time and Money. 
time and money in laying. 
because these shingles are self-spacing. 
yourself. Only five nails are driven per strip, 
strip is actually held in place by nine nails. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles save you 
No chalk lines are necessary 
You can lay them 
but each 


Give Splendid Service. The wearing quality of Ruberoid 
Strip-shingles is remarkable. “They possess unusual strength 
and rigidity. They will not curl or warp. They are, in fact, 
of standard Ruberoid quality through and through. This 
means that surface and back coating, saturant and felt, are 
the best possible. 


Highly Decorative. Ruberoid Strip-shingles give you a most 
attractive looking roof. Their unusual thickness, the red or 
preen natural slate with which they are surfaced, the fact 
that these colors may be combined in varied and distinctive 
designs due to the form of the shingle—recommends them 
to every farm owner who appreciates the decorative pos- 
sibilities of a roof. 

On request we will gladly send you a folder which de- 
scribes these shingles fully and illustrates in colors the 
different designs which may be obtained. Ruberoid Strip- 
shingles are for sale by lumber and building-supply dealers 
throughout the country. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 
Chicago 


RU-BER-OID 


SHINGLES ano ROOFING 


Boston 








THE AUTO-OILED a 


A Real Self-Oiling Windmill 4:2": 27" ~ 


Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is always ¢%¢rv 4ermotor 
oiled. Every moving part is completely and fully 
oiled. A constant stream of oil flows on every 
bearing. Theshaftsrunin oil. The double gears run in 
oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. Friction and wear 
are practically eliminated. 

Any windmill which does not have the gears running in oil is only 
half oiled. A modern windmill, like a modern automobile, must have 
its gears enclosed and run inoil, Dry gears, exposed to dust, wear rapidly. 
Dry bearings and dry gears cause friction and loss of power. The Aermotor 
pumps in the lightest breeze because it is correctly designed and well 
oiled. To get everlasting windmill satisfaction, buy the Aermotor. 


Write today AERMOTOR co. Seen cncy Des Lmao 


Sor Circular. 























Te obtain seed that i is grown with care, thoroughly 

recleaned, tested by one of the best seed analysts in 
the country and backed by a 38 year reputation for sat- 
isfactory crops—Ask Your Dealer For 


Norturvurp Kinc &Cos 
toonvas > SES DS sisson 
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Of General Interest 
Tt 
THE FEBRUARY MEAT TABLE 














\ \rding to the report of the meat sit- 
va or February, issued by the Insti- 
tu Meat Packers, the wholesale prices 
o failed to advance proportionately 
with hog prices, except in the cases of 
lig veight bacon and hams. Fresh pork 
: ims also made gains during the 
n but dry salt meats dropped still 

out of line with hog prices. 


trade in meats and lards slack- 





el mewhat during the latter half of 
} ry The English supply of hams 
u ne larger at the end of the month, 
His values had checked demand to 
son xtent. There was a fairly active 
d 1 for bacon cuts in England during 
late February. Export business in meats 
be very slow on the continent in the 
! uf of February, while lard was in 
f mand from spot stocks. 

cattle market worked higher in 
F* ry as a whole. Receipts were mod- 
erat nd advances in the live market 


Ilped along by a good demand for 


feeders to be sent back to the country. 





Dr | beef prices advanced, but not to 
the same extent as the live cattle mar- 
ket nd the dressed beef trade in the 
prit | consuming centers has. been 
barely enough to keep current supplies 
cleared During late February the trade 
be e quite slow. 

Lar prices climbed steadily thruout 
the month, showing an increase of more 
thar o cents a pound alive during the 
mo ind an increase of better than 
four cents since the first of the year. The 
ad e was brought about by compara- 
tiv ght receipts at all markets and 
b rong demand for wool Up until 
tl ter part of February, dressed lamb 
pr followed live prices Late in the 
1 iowever, dealers apparently quit 
bu dressed lamb. 

IOWA MARCH CROP REPORT 

The report of the United States Bureau 
of M ts and Crop Estimates, in co- 
oper n with the Iowa Weather and 
Cro ce, at Des Moines, indicates 
i 15,000 bushels, or 50 per cent, of 
last 3 r’s corn crop was on Iowa farms 
Mar 1, 1922. It is estimated that 33 per 
r ist year’s corn crop has been and 
will | ] d (as grain) out of the state, 

cent of last year’s corn crop 
Ww n chantable quality. 

yt mount of last year’s wheat crop 
c | farms, March 1 was 1,919,000 
bu r 19 per cent. About 65 per cent 
of t it produced in lowa last year 
ha ind will be shipped out of the 
stat 

pply of last year's oats crop on 
lov s, March 1. was 66,633,000 bush- 
els per cent. It is estimated that 40 
per cent, or 61,984,000 bushels, of the 1921 
oat op has been and will be shipped out 
of t te. 

I idings of barley, March 1, to- 
tal 1,170,000 bushels, or 30 per cent. 
About per cent, or 1,677,000 bushels, of 
last y barley crop has been and will 
be s i out of Iowa Frank S. Pinney 
t tes Bureau of Markets and Crop 

MISSOURI JUDGING CONTEST 
F Turner, Eagleville, Mo., won the 
nnual live stock judging con- 
rt course students at the Uni- 
Missouri, making a score of 
nut of a possible 1,000 Hie was 
high 1 in the judging of hogs, mules 

1 horses, Under the rules of the 
cor was awarded but one medal, 

point winner in three classes 

ed the Ward medal given by 

C, 1 rd, Cameron, Mo., for hog judg- 

1 Lakenan, Perryville, Mo., won 

N \berdeen Angus medal, award- 

€ inn, Sedalia, Mo., for the high 

ef cattle judging. The Barnett 

lonated by Bert Barnett, was 

J. W. Duncan, Ursa, Il The 

medal, awarded by Sweet & 

‘ Kansas City, went to Alton 

fu Cyrene, Mo. Leo Kertz, Bloom- 

aa won the Walker Shropshire 

= sented by Bryce Walker, Mem- 

pal ., for the best work in sheep 

4 The judges of the contest were 

WV od, Kansas City, Mo.; L. M. 

; hton, Mo., and T. R. Haden, 
t. M 


‘A FEEDERS MEET MARCH 28 
nnual Nebraska Feed- 
tion will be held at the Ne- 
of Agriculture at Lincoln, 


Stock 


X 8 The results of interesting 
ne work conducted thruout the 
ap eding season will be presented 
ng. One cattle feeding exper- 
ares the feeding of calves, 
vo-year-olds and three-year- 
\nother will show the results 
various combinations of silage 
oil meal with corn. A lamb 
x eriment will compare alfalfa, 
rem molasses meal when fed with 
ian. & teeding experiment will af- 
pler isons of rations of corn sup- 
short With tankage, alfalfa and 











FEATURES OF THE MEAT TRADE 


There has been a considerable falling off 
in meat production in the United States 
since the war record of 1918, when about 
17,500,000,000 pounds of dressed meats, ex- 
cluding lard, are estimated to have been 
marketed, of which 2,500,000,000 pounds 
were exported. Economic conditions, at 
first favorable and later very unfavorable 
to producers, have since then operate’ to 
cause a production of upwards of 16,000,- 
600,000 pounds each year up to and includ- 
ing 1921, but the exports last year had 
fallen to 820,000,000 pounds, or only one- 
third as large as those of 1918. 

The great war effort of beef growers in 
1918 resulted in the marketing that year 
of 15,750,400 animals, which yielded about 
7,500,000,000 pounds of dressed beef, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture figures. In three years the cat- 
tle slaughterings have fallen to 12,271,280, 
with an accompanying decline of over a 
billion pounds of beef. Since 1910 the per 
capita consumption of beef in the United 
States has decreased slightly over twenty 
pounds, according to government figures. 
Exports of beef products fell from 728,000,- 
000 pounds in 1918 to but 52,000,000 pounds 
in 1921. 


The amount of veal produced in the 
United States was practically doubled 
during the first period from 1915 to 1919, 
During the past two years, however, the 
number of calves slaughtered has de- 
clined. 

The production and exportation of mut- 


more important 
several years. 


ton and lamb assumed 
proportions in 1921 than for 





The number of sheep and lambs killed 
was the greatest for the past six years 
and the exports of 20,00,000 pounds were 
four times as large as in any previous 
year. Consumption of mutton and lamb 
has increased in this country but is still 
at the low figure of six pounds per per- 
son. This is but one-seventh as much as 
in Great Britain and one-fourth as much 
as in France. 

Pork production in 1920 and 1921 fell 
considerably below the high record of 
1919. Nevertheless, the home consump- 
tion of pork was slightly greater in 1920 
and 1921 because of the heavy decrease in 
exports. The record exports of bacon 
and hams in 1919, have in two years been 
reduced almost two-thirds, the totals for 
these two items in round numbers being 
1,787,000,C000 pounds sent abroad in 1919, 


822,000,000 pounds in 1920 and 648,000,000 


pounds in 1921. 


The one bright spot in the foreign meat 
trade of 1921 was the exports of lard 
which were the largest on record. More 
lard was exported in 1921 than all meats 
combined. The total shipments amounted 
to 893,000,000 pounds, a substantial in- 
crease over recent years, and an increase 
of 55 per cent over the pre-war year, 1915. 
The resumption of heavy trading with 
Germany helped materially to increase the 


exports of lard. 


The annual per capita consumption of 
all kinds of dressed meat and lard in the 
United States was 156.1 pounds in 1921, 
compared to pounds in 1920 and 





161 pounds in 1918. 





TIRE PRICES BELOW PRE-WAR 


One of the big tire companies presents 





the following prices as averages of four 
representative tires year by year. Tires 
are one of the few manufactured prod- 
ucts which are now below the pre-war 
level. 

Price averages of 30x38 and 30x3% 
clinchers and 33x4 and 35x5 straight side 
all weather tread. 

Ns NU OWE t 05:85. 6 4 S08 .e 6.8.80 

OUEe 3; BIRO sc icwese 

July i, i9Tl..... 

April 22, 1912 

April 1, 1913 

Aug. 6, 1914 

Jan. 1, 1915 

Jan. 8, 1916 

Jan. 1, 1917 

April lot SR - 42.13 
July 1, 1918 ° “~ 34.48 
farch 8, 192 see" Katee, AG 
WY a SOM 0650306 gas a0 ; 30.71 
i. ee) Fae). 7 VR a P 26.45 


EXPECT LARGER POTATO ACREAGE 


Iowa potato growers are planning to 
grow an increased acreage this year, ac- 
cording to reports from various parts of 
lowa received by Prof.. C. L. Fitch of 
Iowa State Colleg Normally Iowa grows 
about half the potatoes consumed by her 
population. The normal production is 
around 8,000,000 bushels, while the normal 
consumption, is 15,000,000 bushels. In 
some years, however, the state has pro- 
duced enough potatoes for home use. 


FAVORS DEVELOPING WATERWAYS 





“Accelerated development and use of 
inland waterways is now the indispens- 
able economic pulmotor for resuscitating 
our gasping inland exporters,”’ recently 
declared Dr. Julius Klein, director of the 
United States Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The director stated 


that nearly 40 per cent of the manufac- 






tured articles exported from this country 
originate west of Pittsburgh, east of the 
Rockies and north of the Arkansas-Ten- 
nessee line, and that the minimum rail 
haul eastward from this region is 445 
miles from Pittsburgh and 1,033 miles 
from Minneapolis and St. Paul. The haul 
from Chicago or St. Louis to San Fran- 
cisco is 2.200 miles The minimum rail 


haul southward to the Gulf is 700 miles 











from St. Louis and 912 miles from Chi- 
cago. 

Dr. Klein asserted that the rail rate on 
manufactured steel articles from Chicago 
to New York is as great as the ocean rate 
from New York to Buenos Aires. 


It was also pointed out by Dr. Klein 
that the average minimum haul on ex- 
ported farm products is 1,000 miles. In 


the opinion of the Commerce Bureau, the 
development of inland waterways and the 
increased use of them will do much to 
prevent embarrassment to our reviving ex- 
port trade in the coming congestion of 
railroad traffic. The inland waterways 
offer the most economical and efficient 
method of increasing the transportation 
facilities of the country. 


FEBRUARY FEEDER SHEEP TRADE 





February business in feeder sheep and 
lambs at Omaha was seasonably light. Al- 
tho supplies were light, the shipments 
were considerably heavier than for the 
same month in 1921, totaling 11,625 head 
compard to 6,653 head for February 1921, 
Shipments were, however, only half as 
large as for February in 1920 and 1919. 
Nebraska was the chief buyer, taking 
8,700 head, while Iowa bought 2,200 head. 


REINDEER TO COMPETE WITH BEEF 


The next source of serious competition 
for American meat products, according 
to Hjalmer Steffansson, returned Arctic 
explorer, will come from the millions of 
reindeer and caribou which roam the vast 


areas of Arctic and sub-Arctic lands in 
extreme northern Canada. It is estimated 
that there are now between ten million 
and thirty million caribou and wild rein- 
deer on these pastures. 


g Fresh From the Country 


1lOWA 











Greene County, (c) Iowa, March 11 
The weather is ideal for this time of the 
year. Farmers are busy doing odd jobs 
before the spring work begins A number 
of young rigs, calves and colts have ar- 
rived Live stock doing well Corn 50 
cents, eggs 16 cents, cream 30 cents A 
number of early chicks have been hatched 
and are growing nicely Hired help so far 
has been hired at from 20 to 25 and a few 
at $32 per month for the season.—A. F. C 

MISSOURI 

McDonald County. (sw) Mo., March 11 
—-Open winter requiring little feed for 
stock. Hogs all shipped. Low prices have 
run most of the cattle men out of busi- 
ness. Eggs 16 cents, butter-fat 27 cents, 
old hens 17 cents, butter 25 cents, corn 75 
cents, oats 45 cents, prairie hay $7 to $10, 
tame hay $12, cows $15 to $45. No sale for 
horses or mules Fruit in immediate vi- 
cinity safe so far. Strawberries made a 
very light growth last fall; too dry. Very 
little wheat; mostly poor.—S. A. Puder- 
baugh. 

Moniteau County, (c) Mo.; March 10.— 
Weather mild; roads in good condition. 


Moisture sufficient. Very little oats sown. 
Farm work in general well advanced. Live 
stock in good condition little sickness 
Farm prices slightly advanced. Feed prices 
have gone up; bran $1.40, shipstuff $1.70, 
oats 45 cents, corn 70 cents Few live 
stock on feed. Eggs dropped to a low lev- 
el, 15 cents per dozen Many eggs being 
incubated Several sales No bankrupt- 


cies.—Wesley Kiesling 


Webster County, (sc) Mo., March 7.— 
Weather cold; fine for fruit, as it is hold- 
ing it back. Stock has wintered well. Feed 
getting higher; corn 70 cents, bran $1.50, 
shorts $1.70, eggs 14 cents, cream 27 cents. 
Over 109 acres will be set to grapes here 
this spring; about the same to strawber- 
ries. Wheat looking well, but it is small. 
—J. Preston. 

NEBRASKA 

Jefferson County, (se) Neb., March 10.— 
Plenty of moisture, rain and snow; four 
to five inches of wet snow this morning. 
Wheat looks all right yet. Grain and stock 
prices are better, and the more optimistic 
feelings of the farmers are reflected in 
prices they paying for stock and farm 
machinery at public sales Horses are 
still very cheap, but all stock hogs and 
fresh milk cows are bringing good prices. 
Very poor outlook for the spring crop of 
pigs; so many are losing not only the little 
pigs but some sows also A very poor 
crop of lambs from the few flocks that are 
left in the country.—Charles M. Turner. 


WISCONSIN 





Barron County, (nw) Wis., March 8.— 
Have had three feet of snow; just begin- 
ning to settle; | been cold, as low as 40 
below, but everybody feeling good, expect- 
ing a good crop hay. Hay is selling 
at $14 per ton. Potatoes 90 cents per 100 





pounds, butter-fat 42 cents, oats 60 cents 
at public and corn 65 cents Brood 
80WS sell well; small 12 to 15 cents 
per pound Most stock in good shape 
Money quite plentiful. Some farms selling 


at good prices, as high as $2 


Carey R. Jones 


0 BEAN from the farm 


grown $3.00 per bushel. J. Heber Sm 
Osco, Henry County, Illinois. 


SOY BEANS * puere clean, tested seed. 
A. G 


sod bean thresher 


GRIGGS, Altamont, ‘Moar 


50 per acre.— 


NORTHERN GROWN, 


choice quality. M« 


yngola, 














Buttermilk builds 
into your nursing litte 
and young chicks. Becau 


get the greatest possible profit. 


Milk is nature’s most universal 


Through Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


food. 
in the Yellow Barrel—milk 


The Dairy 


available in unlimited quantities to every 
farmer and at a price he can afford to pay. 


Semi-Solid Buttermilk 


is milk in its most efficient form, Itis pure, 


buttermilk, pasteurized an 


It will keep. 


wholesome 
condensed, 
for every need, 
not Semi-Solid. 


Send for Free Books 


Professor Harry R. Lewis’ book 
contains the 
complete report of one of the most valu- 
able official poultry tests ever conducted, 
Every hog man reads and keeps the book 
M. Kern, 
nationally famous hog breeder. These books 
Give dealer's name, 


“Buttermilk Fed Chicks” 


“Buttermilk Fed Hogs” by Ed. 


sent you on request, 


Get Your Supply Free 


Write today for our agency plan 
ou can get your supply 


which shows how y 
of Semi-Solid Buttermilk free. 
territory includes states west of Pa, 
east of the Rockies, 


The Buttermilk _ 
Producers, Inc. 


Sole Selling Agents A 
110 So. Dearborn St. /\legs 
Room 750-C L 

CHICAGO, ILL, 


The agen 














Feeding Semi-Solid 
health 


you raise more of them to maturity you 


A size package 
Without the label it is 


and 
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WIRELESS 


OULDN'T you like to get the 
W market reports for the day and 
the weather forecasts for to- 
morrow every night? Wouldn't you Itke 
to hear the lectures by prominent 
speakers in New York or Denver, or en- 
joy the orchestra and bands playing itn 
St. Louis or Chicago? Surely you would, 
and the new wonderful 


Radio Telephone 


makes all these things possioie. lt enables 
you to sit at night in your own living 
room and enjoy the very best taient in 
the big cities, and gives you advantages 
and pleasures you never dreamed of 

We are distributors for complete Radio 
Sets and also carry parts for all different 
makes in stock. Just fill in the attached 
coupon and mall [t to us We will send 
you our free catalog and give you any 
further information you desire 


Garver Hardware Co., 


Des Moines, 


Garver Hardware Co., Des Moines, Ia. 


Please send me your free Wireleas 
Literature, also your Spring and S5um- 
mer Sporting Goods catalog 


Name 


Address . 








410 Hubbell Bldg. 





HUBAM 65; 
eet * VEaT 


Grown on my own Iowa farm, 
throughly 
cleaned 
your 

supply 


or money 


able 
Send 


depend -re- 


and scarified. 
order today, while 
lasts. E 


and get imme- 


my 
nelose check 
order 


diate shipment. 


O. J. MEREDITH 


wi 


Des Moines, lowa 











ea 


AL. J. CRAWFORD, 


lIOWAR SEED OATS 


SOY BEANS 


Certified Medium WVellow 
will be glad to send you sampies 


ATLANTA, 





ty 
Wi as] ingto iu, 


“ARO BOUK A, 


mo. 


Sacks 





PERCHERONS 











LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 

















now.—Advertising 


WALLACES’ FARMER, March 17, 











DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 
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Mer., 
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THE PRITCHARD FENNERN SALE OF 
SHORTHORN PRIZE WINNERS 


breeders and 


opportunity to 


e-wide 
that to 
i Aug 
4. Six 
sold 

in this 
young 
itchard 
f the 

e fea- 
when cat- 
think 
Promi- 
yuntry 
of e 
1ding 
and his 


records 


Re 


ROTH & DODSON POLLED HEREFORD 


only rea- 
chance at 


appear 
this is- 


details and 








Recent Public Sales 
HASS’ POLAND CHINA SALE 


An average of $53.64 was obtained on the 





























forty-five Poiand Chinas sold by Mr. Fer- 
dinand Hass, at George, lowa, February 
2 as quite satisfactory Much 
f commu t x on the 
boa B he« pig, now 
eleven mo s old. zg se of b 
r ne f eT boars of 
any bre The o ny was nicely con- 
ditioned and we feel sure good su 
will follow to those who were 
enough to get one of the 8s ws 
ing was conducted by J. A. Benson Fol- 
lowin s a representative list of the sales: 
1, 2, Calvin Wortman, George, lowa, 
each; 3, Hans Jen Primeghar, Iowa 
4, Walter Wortman, G ve, lowa, 
$62.5 5, John Bu George, Iowa, $40; 
6, Fred C. Davi Adrian, Minn., $57; 7, 34, 
R. C. Henry, Sheldor lo $45, $46; 8, 
J. B. McMillan, Rock Ray Iowa, $125 
9, 10, Le e Chadwick, George, Iowa, $57 
ear j1 Hen Jantzen Boyden lowa, 
$58; 12, J. Sterler, George, Iowa, $45; 13, 
Walter Wortman $45; 1 Ed Mryffels, 
Ghent, Minn., $55; 16, 17, Leslie Chad- 
wick, $53, $56; 18, Gotled Nagel, Doon, 
1, $65; 19, Jak Kruse, George, lowa, 
$! 20, 27,.37, 38, 44, 46, Henry Nagel, 
Doon lowa $50, $42 { $42 § 
21 Harry Wortman, 
$5 23, 31, 32, Ed Ws; 
24, J. R. Kuyper, Boyden, |! 25, 
H J Klinkenborg George, lowa, "$41; 
23. Jacob Kruse, $49; 29, J. B. McMillan, 


$57 ( 42, oGtled Nagel $72, $50; 33, 
Bloemendaal Bros Orange City, Iowa, 
$50: 43, 45, Henry Isebrands, George, Ia., 
3 y 
> $4° 


























A sale of Hampshire bred sows 
by A. M. R bac of Griswold, 
le n Februar I j 
ry t 
cep ally price paid 
/ I w f ire A list « 
fol No. 1, Geo. Le ( 
87.50: 2. ¢ R. Brown. W t 
} l leArthur, O 1, low $75 
Z,. Bott Elliott, Iowa, $ f Fr. W 
Sandel, Elliott, Iowa, $60 50; 8 A. EB. 
Dean. Griswold, lowa, $57.50; 9, Otto mail 
ler, Gr l, lowa, $ ; 10 
SO G old, I to; 1 
Lew wa aii 12 
Gr I 2 
Avoca $10 14, $ 
nut, I ] gz. i 
if. ¢ s.. Grant, lowa 
M Givens Br 
Mi 9 2 | " 
( I Bb ! $ 
\1 7 é | 4 
low 6 0 f ( it bre oi - 
‘ | yaa ¢ g & Co 
sé } ndel, § 
I I Dext a, 1, Ber 
} LA low pal “ Alfred 
Elliot I $5 G. R. Sn 
$4l 4, Otto Miller, $45 », Ed Shuster 
Shelby lowa, $65; 36 W N. Donahoe 
Stanton, lowa, $45. 


VAN BUREN COUNTY HAMPSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION SALE AVERAGED $67 
The Van Buren County Hampshire sale 

was held Saturday, March 4 Considering 





t! bad condition of the roads, a rather 
large crowd was in attendance A large 
number of foreign buyers were present, 
either personally or with mail order bids 
Mr. ‘1 W Lynes, of Columbia, Mo., was 
‘ of the heaviest buy) taking home 
eight head Mr. J. F of Memphis 
Mo., was also a heavy r, getting th 
top of the sale No. 33 L100, This was 
cor ed by Edgar Mil ler, one of the 


youngest members of the association, who 
wa Iso a member of the 
shire Pig Club organized in 
Local port was fot ma 
extra hes ivy, and almost twice as many 
could have been sold just as easily There 
were no very low prices, nor extremely 
high prices, only one animal! selling be- 
low $5 The quality of the offering was 
extra good and the consignors to the sale 
expressed themselves as being very well 








GEARKE’S DUROC SALE 

A very successful sale of Duroc bred 
sows and gilts was held February 25 by 
Mr E. F. Gearke,. of Aurelia, lowa The 
offering was one of his own production 
and represented a part of the product of 
his farms The sows were all nicely con- 
ditioned and they looked the part of real 
brood sows. The average on the 38 head 





sold was $51.48 The selling was con- 
ducted by J. E. Halsey. Following is a list 
of the more important sales No. 13, E 


W Peterson, Aurelia Iowa, $77.50; 14, 
Fred Unkins, Craig, lowa, $65; 15, 16, C 
Stamp, Holste in, lo wa $70, $60; 34, Fred 
Unkins, $65; S. Dolquist. Cher- 
okee, lowa, $67.50, $60; 11, F ‘red Un- 











kins, $62.50; 22. J. S. Dolquist, $55; 12, R 
H Maltby Aureli Iowa, $65; 5 Aaron 
ness, ¢ Seroken lowa.$ 70; 4, Pierre 

on, Aurelia, Iowa, $60 , Vietor 
Cherokee Iowa, $61 1. 2, Pierre 
Bengeston, $60 each; 3 R H Maltby, 
$62.54 43, 35, Frank Secor, Cherokee, la., 


$48 each; 27, Fred Unkins, $ 


c. Cc. DANNEN ‘HAS GOOD AVERAGE 





Cc. C. Dannen, Marshalitow Iowa, held 
his first sale of big ty} i nds, Mar 
4. with the nik average of > per head 
Quit good } of the offering was 
bred to The Invader The Airman, by 
An cus, assisted The Invader. The of- 

ring was a real first class lot of sows 
Many of the spring gilts weighed as high 
as 480 pounds. Col, Cooper conducted the 

BI 


sale and bidding was exceptionally snap- 
py Below we gi st of buyers: No, 








Se J Wiln i PP d, Iowa, 
$67.50; 2, H rd, Haverhill, lowa, 
$70; 3, D. V. Me amoille, lowa, $70; 
4, Foster Stuckdal ‘Melbourne. Iowa, $90; 


5, I. J. Conrad, Melbourne, lowa, $110; 6, 
H. Schorgard, $65; 7, Elmer Rainck, To- 
ledo, lowa, $50; 8, J. W. Smith, Marshall- 
town, Iowa, $52; 9, D. V. McLain, $62.50; 








, Albert ine 1yer, Marshalitown, 
. =F New Providence 



































W. S. AUSTIN’S SALE AVERAGES $55 




















Notes of the Breeds 





108 of Shorthorn Herd Book— 








vane oie singer Review—The 


of breed happenings 


Herefords Top Markets—As evidence 








Award Live Stock Management Prizes— 

















has been planned for 





divded in prizes among the four Kansas 





ee 
~ 





counties which replace the greater 
ber of scrub bullS with pure-breds 
Missouri contest will also be rene 


Sire and Son Are Champions—A 
tion never before paralleled at an 
can show occurred at the 1922 | 
show in January, when Blayney’s 


was made grand champion steer and i 
champion dressed carcass of the 

and his sire, Blayney’s Domino, w: i 
grand champion Hereford bull at the 
show. Both animals were owned 


N. W .Blayney. of Denver. This ir 
of a grand champion steer sired 
grand champion bull is an excelle 
ample of the law of animal breedir 
“like begets like. 





SHORTHORNS. 


RAPALA LP LAP ALR PAPA AAAA 


A Registered 


Shorthorn Bull 


Can make 25 grad« 7 
: earn over $600 nu r 
4 year. 
; American Shorthorn 
Breeders’ Association 
13 Senter Park Ave., Chicago. in, 


Cumberland Shorthorns 


Young bulls of the highest quality. Twi 
ribbon winners at recent Sioux City fair, whe x 
won 18 ribbons, including 7 firsts, junior, sen and 
grand champion cow, get of sire, produce of L— 
and ail on the get of King’s Stamp and Prince 
Cumberland, 


tC” We have the goods te show you. “2? 
A. T. JONES & SONS, EVERLY, \OWA 


Scotch Shorthorn 
Bulls 


Low set, compact, meaty fellows. Roan, rec and 
white, An outstanding roan by Golden Sultar ct 
yearling, out of Victoria; dam by Dauntless ¢ le 
teal show bull. But few are better 


HELD BROS., Piymouth County, Hinton, |owa 


_Ferm adjoins town. 


"MILKING SHORTHORNS FOR SALE 


Two bred heifers to freshen in fall; sired | 
lane Ben Oxford by Maplelane Jullan, a ct € 6 











of world’s record cow, Maplelane Juliet, a1 rt 
champion New York state fair, First heife LD, 
Dutchess Maid, 30 day record, 908.8 lbs * 
ond hetfer's dam, Rose of Linwood, 30 day d, 





610.7 Ibs. Herd under Federal supe rvist on a W 
Test Aas" n. Write now. A. ( laines, Wa Ia 


Scotch Bulls at Shadowlawn 


Five outstanding yearling Bulls Roans al 
One prominent winner at the reeent Inte 


Ali by VILLAGE GOLDEN, our prize wint d 
bull and sire of many winners Those offe are 
the pick from our entire 1920 crop Visitors y 
appointment. For particulars, address Dt "9 


OHLSON, Aurelia, lowa. Public sale May 2 


Banner View Shorthorns 


Bred for Beef with pienty of Milk. Thek for 
Breeders and Farmers. ‘Quality First our M 7 














BURT | ni NEAL, Mt. Vern lowa 


Jesse Binford &Sons 
Marshalltown, lowa 
Pioneer Shorthorn Breeders of Marshail C 


Steck of both sexes for sale at moderate prices 
Cail or write 


° 


SHORTHORNS of pure Bates Bree: he 
blood noted for mi! erd 
bull now for sale at a bargain, a rich red, of ‘deal 
ype. Jno. F. s urrier, Indianola. lowa 








Spe OTCH Shorthorn herd bull prospe< Half 
sister sold in S.A. for $2,200. 14 mos. old gut 
1,500. 8. B. HU DSON & SON, Knoxville, lows aa 

POL LED SHORTHORNS 


eee oe 


Polied Shorthorn Bulls 


From Pioneer Stock Farm, founded 

Bulls for sale are good of type, and especia ne 
in Polled blood. Priced so that farmers as we’ 48 
breeders can buy. 

Zz. T. Dunham & Sons, Dunlap. iowa 


Oakwood Farm Polled Shorthorns 


Stred by our Scotch herd bulls, White Wa 

13877 -510836 and Hazelwood 19839-829038 ! een 
young bulls by these ton sires. Reds and abe 
Prices right. 

Cc. F. CHASE, CASTANA, IOWA 





AU ic TIONEERS. 


Learn Auctioneering * Ai ple 
and Greatest School and become independe wit 
po capital invested. Free catalog. Write u 
Jenes National School of Auctioneering 
74 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illin 
Carey M Jones, P Pre eldent. 


JOE SHAVER, | Auctioneer 


Experience as a breeder, mt dman and Saleen 
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magnate is the national 





game in 


his country, and every boy is anx- 


get 
as warm 


tlons now 


weather comes. 
before the season starts may 


his ball and bat out as soon 
A few sugges- 


elp toward playing a better game and 


gelling mo 


re fun out of the sport 


The first thing that a boy wants to 


row the 
can cr * 
he oug! 
lers, and 


My ad\ 


Pp gradu 

get! or 
mond a 
ond 
wr 
} 

ard t 
v 
W 

nt 

4 } 

A bal] 






t not to do. 
Is golng to 


ree week 


spring is to get out and 
ball around as hard as he 
ourse this is exactly what 


If he does that he 
have sore arms and shoul- 


t will take him from two to 


s to get over the soreness. 
e to boys at this time of the 
go out each day and warm 
V Get two or three boys 
the school ground or the 
nd lob the ball the first 
next day the ball can be 
ttle harder and the workout 
ttle longer until by stages 
in pretty good shape for 
You should 
in the spring of the year 
irm is in fine shape 
iver has only a few things 
play ball with. They 
g arm, his brains, his 


never try to 


are 


eyes 


d matter to which is 
vortant. Certainly he could 
ill and be blind, 
could he be of much use 
if he couldn't think prop- 


say 


legless, 


not take too much care of 
loo many boys abuse their 
ms and the snap to 

The same thing that was 
warming up arm in 


pplies also to each day. 


lose 
your 


ie club, when it comes out 
tarts warming up. Play- 
off and play catch for ten 
, throwing the ball slowly 
increasing the speed un- 
are thoroly limbered up. 
ready to begin work. 
when I was in high 
of our boys who wouldn't 
coach, would begin throw- 
hard around the infield in 
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GETTING READY FOR BASEBALL - By Ei Whimey 


practice, before warm 
ing up. It does not take 
much of that kind of 
work to injure the arm 
permanently, for the 
practice hurts the mus 
cles and destroys one’s 
accuracy. 

In baseball too much 
can not be said 
the value of accuracy 
in throwing. It applies 
in pitching, throwing 
around the and 
from the outfield. There 
is not a single position 
of the diamond in which 
accurate throwing is 
not There 
are good catchers in the 
big leagues who do not 
hard 


about 


bases 


necessary. 


throw so to sec 


ond base as others, but 
they are deadly marks 
men and get the ball 


away quickly and put it 


right in the second 
basemans mitt so that 
he just catches it and 
holds it in tront of the 


runner, letting the run 

ner tag himself. 
must learn to take 
A pitcher usually 

sweater 


Pitchers 
their arms, 
heavy 


care of 
wears a 
warming up and 
discards it when his arm becomes sup 
ple. When a pitcher goes to the box, 
he never wears his sweater, but always 


when 


puts it on when he is on the bench 
and batting. 
Ot course, accuracy is the main 


thing in pitching. It is 
spoken of as control 


commonly 
While we are dis 


cussing control, | want to dispel the 
common idea of what control is. Most 
boys and lots of players think that 


control in a pitcher means being able 
to put the ball right over the 

That is a mistaken idea. In leagu 
baseball, a pitcher who puts them thru 


plate 


the middle, or, as we say, “grooves” 
them, is usually knocked out of the 
box in short order. 


\ pitcher, when he has control, will 


start out something like this. He will 
pitch a ball over the outside corner 
If the player hits it, the percentage of 
chances is that it will not be a hit. 
If he chooses to let it go by, the um 
pire will, or should, call it a strike 

The pitcher will then put over an- 


other ball maybe on the inside corner, 
ancther high and on the 
other low and on the inside, and 
but never in the “groove,” for a good 
batter would knock it to the 

A good pitcher, when he 


outside, an 


so on, 


woods. 
has control, 


will oftentimes work the edges so 
closely that a batter will decline to 
strike at any of them, He usually will 


work the call to two strikes and three 


balls, and then comes the test of a 
good pitcher. 

Most amateur hurlers will make ev 
ery effort to “groove” the ball to avoid 
walking the batter If they do, the 
chances are that the batter will knock 
it for a goal. The pitcher had better 
walk the batter than let him get an 
extra base hit. 


+ 


When a pitcher who has control gets 
a batter with a three call, he 
throws the ball over corner If 
the batter hits it, he hard 
getting a hit, and if he lets it go by 
he will be called out on strikes. 


two and 
the 


has a time 





A player's important, for 
hitting, for catching and for throwing 
accurately. The most important place 
for eyesight to be perfect is in hitting 


eves are 


and judging fly balls. Batters like 
Cobb and Speaker have wonderfully 
keen eyes, and they are alive to the 
slightest twist of the ball. Their eyes 


are so nicely adjusted to the flight of 


a ball that if it starts curving they 
shift their bat to meet its new course 
before they think about the ball curv 
ing. That is called reflex action 
Another tunny thing about a_ ball 
player's eyes Oftentimes vou have 
seen a second baseman start on a 


dead run toward a certain spot before 


the ball has been hit, and you are sur 


prised to discover that the ball is hit 
right toward where the player is run- 
ning. Why is that? 

The players’ eves have become so 
used to seeing a pitched ball travel 
down the alley to the batter and at 
the same time watching him swing, 
that it instinctively reacts and tells 
him where the ball is going to be hit 

You have never seen a plaver start 
when the ball was missed The in 
fielder’s eves tell him that the batter 
is going to mi the ball 

The player's brain the other most 
necessary thing to his success He 
must be able to think quickly and 


clearly. If he is a shortstop man and 


has a man on first, and a grounder i 
hit sharply to him, he must be pre 
pared to throw to second base But 
before throwing, he must see whether 
the second baseman is going to be 


take the 
mustn't 


throw If he isn’t, 
fraction of a 
ball to first. One 
none at all 


there to 
then he waste a 
the 
out is better than 

If on the 
the player is 


second to shoot 
same play mentioned above 


the second baseman, he 


must start instantly for second to take 
the throw and must make a quick snap 
throw to first for a double play 

If vou are a first baseman and a 
runner is on first base, you must play 
inside of the diamond, so that if 1 
bunt is made vou can field it if it i 
too fast for the pitcher or 
too close to the line. It is 
up to the pitcher or the 
second baseman to cover 
first base on this play 

On the same play, the 
shortstop must remember 
to cover second in case 
the ball has been fielded 


runner has 
start, so he 


quickly and the 
gotten a good 


can perhaps be thrown out 


at second, thus thwarting 
the purpose of the bunt 
play. 


4 team at bat with a 


man on first and no outs, 
or one out hould ordinar 
ilv try to sacrifice That 
leaves a runner on second 


with only one or two outs, 


is the case may be. It gives 


him a chance to score on 


a hit if he can get a lead 


and run at all 

If your te behind, 
never try tealing The 
percentage is against you 


and you merely throw away 


a chance to make a score 


NO. 11 


vinds up too mucl ind the 


baseman and shortstop o1 


are asleep, try i 


If vou are two or three runs behind 


and haven't been hitting the pitcher 
much, and get a man on first, don't try 
to steal or sacrific Hit the ball and 
keep the first runner on h toes as 


long as it is safe 


If vou are leading your opponents, 
then is a good time to steal and saeri 
fice Of course if thev have got to 
vour pitcher the last inning or so and 
vou have a narrow margin, vou had 
better play for hits and cut out steal 
ing and sacrificing, for what vou want 

lots of cores 

Practice bunting all you can. Then 
try place hitting By place hitting, I 
mean hitting to the center, the right 


or the lett of the diamond. If vou have 


a runner on fit and he starts for see- 
ond and the baseman run for the 
throw, vou can see it out of the corner 


of vour eve, If vou swing a trifle late, 


your hit will go into the territory va 
cated by the baseman and vou stand a 
good chance to go safe and the runner 
to take third. This is big league stuff 
and require lots of experience and 
practice It is known as the hit-and 
run play. T have seen Tris Speaker do 
it lots of time In one game he hit to 
short after that player had gone for 
seccnd base to take the throw 

It would surprise vou to know how 


easy it is to learn to hit the ball on the 


ground to the right or left. It is mere 
lv a matter of turning your body with 
your wing ro hit the ball to the 
right, vou throw your left side around 
an inch or so, which slows your swing 
just a trifle To hit to the left you 
pull your left side a trifle and swing 


bat 
it and vou will be 
Another 


little bit 
urprised how 
batting 
that you don't 
have to 
bother 
connect 


voul out in tront a 
Try 


easy it thing in 


ed to ball 
of them 
watch them 
You 
with the ball out of the 


eve 


is to get sou 
nor do 
ely that 


should see 


fear any you 
they 
bat 


corner of 


0 clo 
vou your 


your 





if one of your. players 

makes a hit ifterwards Ross Young, an outfielder fo h New York Giant 
r mely nits brok i tnree in s 

Of course, if tl pitcher 1 the last world’s series 





Wallaces’ F 


m when they cam: 
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tine Lincoln or Wa igton 
} i part What or thing did 
doing? Tell 
me, so that I can tell the other boy 
What ld be fun for you 
ould undoubtedly be fun for them. 
You ( more good time 


JOHN P 


The February Puzzle 


Panl G. McPherson. of Montgomery 


county, [linoi ent in the first cor 
rect solution of the puzzle picture in 
the Februar upplement. The differ 
ent kinds of grain were 1, Barley: 2, 


kafir corn; 3, wheat; 4, Indian maize; 
ind 6, rice 


Essay Contest Prizes 


The reading and judging of the es- 
i on the ubject, “How We Organ- 
ized On Club,” has finally been fin- 
ished Kirst prize of $10 was awarded 
to Elizab Young, Center Junction, 
lowa econd prize of $5 to Mary 


Schultz, Center, Mo., and third prize of 


ian, Nora Springs 





The prize winning ticles will 
| published soon 
The judges of the contest were P. C 
Patt tate club leader for lowa Don 
lerrill, cour agent of Polk county, 
nd the editor of Wallace Farmet 
Remember that there is another es- 


contest on now and another chance 


prize This time the subject 
Miv Biggest Job for 1922,” and the 
prize will be $5, $3 and $1 for first, 
cond and third place These essays 
ust not be ove 00 words in length 

nd must reach this office by April 1 
Kiver bo ind girl ha omething 
that he or she wants to do this yea 
mmething that seems the biggest job 


ihead Tell u about it and 


AND GIRLS’ SECTION 


exactly 






how you plan to get it done. Send the 


irticles to Editor, Bo 


and Git SOK 


An lowa Colt Club 


Cerro Gordo county has the first colt 
club in ] 


lowa Farm boys and girls 


from 10 to 21 years old are eligible to 
membership in this club The colts 
chosen by the members must have 
been born between January 1 and Au- 
gust, 1, 1921, and must have’ been 
weaned not later than November 1, 
1921 


feed- 
part 


Each colt was weighed and it 


ing record begun during the early 


of January, 1922. The boy or girl con- 
testant reports to the county club lead 
er the weight, color, age, sex and breed 
of colt, and also the height, girth, flank 
and measurements of bone below knee 
and hock. The colt will be weighed 
again not later than August 12, 1922 
Each member must make monthly re 


ports as to the progress of the colts 
The colts will be shown at a county 


colt show and prizes will be awarded 
on the following basis Individuality 
of colt, 60 per cent; development of 
colt, 20 per cent; records and reports, 


15 per 
County 


cent: rate of gain, 5 per cent. 
Agent R. F. O’Donnell, of Cerro 
Gordo county, was influential in start- 
ing the club 


The Photo Contest 


Ambition 
month among the camera 


low last 
enthusiasts. 

t ived 
on the 


eemed to be 


Only a few photographs were rt 
ding Time 
planning 
April 
the 


on the ubject, “Fee 
Farm.” We are a 
on holding the contest open until 


cordingly 


1. Prizes will be $5, $3 and $1, for 


best three 








LETTERS TO THE FARM BOY 








Chapter 1—The Farm Boy and His Father 


My Dear Boy 
| occurred to me that 
ght not be 
d vour ftather, and 


right between 
that a 


going quite 
word 
from one who ha been both a farm 
bov and a father of farm boys might be 
helpful to both I do not think for a 
moment that anything seri 
that 


vour relations 


there is 
uslvy wrong, but | fear neither of 


you is as happy in with 


ought to be and can 
granted that vou love 
father; not quite in 
that love 
mother, because the 


each other as he 


} 
1) 


I take it for 


ind respect your 


the ime wa vou 
affection that 
tinctly different 


to the 


youl 
you 
bear to the one is di 


other 


a 


from that w 
very nature of things it must be 
have a good father 


1 assume that vou 


whi \ you dearly and who above 
all things else desires that you be a 
trong, true brave, noble man, who 
will wear | name with honor when 


that mortal is lying in 
thinks more of 
vou than he does of the farm and all 
that moth- 
er and your brothers and _ sisters I 
assume, also, that 
therefore 


you and 4 1 


the grave I know he 
ilways youl 


Is on it, Saving 


1 good boy, 
why 


you are 
and there is no reason 
father should not be as 


happy together as people can be in this 


world If vou are not, it likely that 
both of vou are somewhat to blame, 
and I w venture a guess as to why 
you are not as happy as | would like to 


ee vou 


You, perhaps, think father is 


youl 


needle exacting in some things. He 
wal the ble cleaned out promptly 
and thoroly, and the pigs fed just so 


every time, whether it be wet or dry, or 


whether it be a good day to go fishing 


or a bad or He wants the cows 
milked clean, does not want any loud 
talking while milking, and he want 
the milk cared for in his own way It 
vou fa v of e things, he does 
not like it, and vou do not see why he 
hou ! very particular I will 
tell vou wh) \ father was prob 


matters 


ence 


every 


himself when 
take: he 
difficult it was for him to 
bad habit, and he 


ably a little bit careless 


a bov; he now sees his mi 
KnOW how 


get over this does 


not want you to have the same kind of 
trouble 

You do not see why he disapproves 
of vour going out with a lot of other 


boys whom you regard as “good fel 


low but who have some bad habits, 
such, for example, as using profane 
anguage or indulging in obscene talk. 
I will tell you why he does not want 
vou to go with those boys He possi 


bly went more or less with that class 
if boys himself, and knows trom expe- 
rience that they are not the kind of 
boys with whom you ought to assocl- 
ate 

He objects to your going out at 
night, unless it be to some “literary,” 
or to enjoy a social visit with a neigh- 
bor. I am sure he is perfectly right 
about this because he has had exper! 


ind vou have not You do not see 
sists on your going to church 


Sabbath 


why he in 
Sabbath and staying for 
tired and 


school, even if you are sleepy 


and would like a good long day’s rest. 
Again, I tell you why. He felt, when 
he was a boy, just as you do, but years 


him the necessity of ac- 
quiring steady and regular habits of in 
Your 
had 


great 


have taught 


dustry, and 
father 
lots of expe 
deal that 
would lik 
be able to 


you, 


morality, 
lived a 


religion 
has 


knows a 


long time, 
and 


has 
rience 
books can not teach, and he 


e, above all things else, to 


npart that experience to 
e knows that he « 
impart except by 


i 

which h an not 

insisting on your ac- 

quiring it by the doing of it That is 

that anything worth 
’ 


learned. In all 
right 


the only way 





arning can be these 
ings vour father is exactly 


feel 


chance to earn something 


perhaps that he ought tt 
give you a 
for yourself; that there ought to be 


ething on the farm which 





ery own, or, as your sister might 


Well, 1 





yvour “ownest own. 



















I think vou are entirely t iy 
and if I were in you ‘ 
hnould ome day after supper 
is not troubled by anything 
matter over with him in a ma 
way. Nothing pleases a fathe: 
as to see his boy develop n 
[ should, if I were you, tall 
about this, but I should make are 
bargain that if I were to have Z. or 
a calf, or a colt on the term 
upon, it must be my hog, o1 
or my horse when it is dispose 
{am to be the sole judge, afte g 
his advice, as to how I am to t 
money. 

You think your father s] not 
bind vou down so closely tee 
plan you are to take in doins 
things about the farm You 
exercise your own judgment, a 
so to speak, a little leeway. l are 
willing to do the things he w 
to do, but you would like to d little 
planning and thinking for yc 
to the way of doing them. | 1 
may be right and again you vy be 
wrong; but I think he had b r say 
to you, “My son, there are ce n re 
sults that | wish accomplished i 
vou had better do the work t way 
but if vou see a better way may 
try your hand.” You will prob 1 
that his way is the right way r all fir 
but it will do no harm for y« 
out by experience 

You may think your fate: 
thing of an old fogy in som tte 
connected with farming. T} 
possibility that he is, and ag 
is a possibility that his long rs of 
experience have enabled hi 
thru the fallacy of a lot of the 
you may not be able to see tl 
Therefore, | would advise y betore al 
condemning his ideas, to st t T 
quite thoroly and weigh caretu wha 
you may read or hear on the ot 
He may not be able to give 
good reasons as you may 
other side, on paper, but I su 
he has the common sense ot 
firmly fixed under his gray 
therefore may not have the pa 
sit down and argue the thing out wit! 
vou 

I should like you to have a ofour 
respect for your father’s views on 
questions They may be w 
doubt many of them are; but J 
should remember that ‘“‘knowledg 
comes but wisdom lingers.” It may be 
that you know a good deal 1 
vour father. If so, it is because J 
take after your mother; but het 
you really know more must b 
established by actual results, and! 
assumed 

In order to have a proper r¢ 
your father, you must not 
“dad,” or “pap,” or “pa,’ or “the 
gent,’ or “the governor,” a ! 
heard a good many English 
their fathers There is one f 
which he is entitled, and he 
to that, from you, every time 
name is “father,” never “the | gell- 
tleman,”’ or worse still “the gent 
The very act of calling him father W 
make you respect him an I 
vourself, and smooth out ut 
trouble that may arise between you 

It is essential to your mo! growl 
ind future happiness that 1 and 
vour father have the most pt 
derstanding with each othe! and ( 
by he will come to trust you { 


Kirst, he will be to you a sort 
brother; as the Zo O 
learn to depend on you, to I 
and by and by 
begins to 


years 


so to speat 


disposed, when he 





ily on his staff, to pay as mt 
ence to your opinion as you ! 
when you were a_ little } 
thought then that father k1 
He will think after a while 
know it all, and that what: 
is about right because you d 

I write this to you beca 
known boys who took 
course from that which I an ging 
you, and who have by so doin - 
their own lives, and their fat! 





their mothers 
vou to do eithe! 


UNCLE HENRY. 


ind broken 





do not want 


















: CHAPTER V 
It i law in Pennsylvania that 
ilroad company 
railroad by making its sur- 
etting its stakes, and that 
y approved by its board of 
; ( t can hold the 
cir : rainst other company making a 
that ‘bse t survey. 


locates: its 


location as 


the events here re- 
rival railroad corporations 
suddenly aware of the 
Gap as an outlet 
nthracite coal fields easterly 
y iware river and to tidewater. 
1 ar ‘rom t moment it was a race be- 
the Delaware Valley and Eastern 
mpany and the Tidewater 
! rn railroad company to se- 
\ re tl ght of way thru the gap. 
be This gorge, the only opening for fifteen 
les thru the ridge that flanked the 
n Te ester] v ore of the Delaware became 
hink thenceforth the objective point toward 
way ich t engineers of both railroad 
bent all their energies. 
mation received at the of- 
r all fice of the T. & W., it was learned 
find that Nicholson, the D. V. & E. engineer, 


At ft me of 


Pickett’s 





may mpal 


find rom it 


ig, on a certain day in September, 
rking up from the shore of the Del 


re toward the mouth of the gorge, 
; | that, in all probability, he would 
Paes set his stakes in that coveted glen on 
lowing day. There was only one 

y to outwit him and gain precedence 
nd t was by connecting with the 
minal point of an old and 
} a night location thru the gap. 
me originated in the fertile 
ind of the chief engineer of the T. 
& W., and he sent his trusted 
nt, Charlie Pickett, to carry out 


rd that 
I na 


survey 


most 


t that ut both Pickett and his chief had 
tt culated Nicholson’s energy In- 
1 of stopping for the night on the 
the ridge that over- 
Delaware, that wiry and en- 
custodian of the fortunes of the 
had pushed his survey vig- 
1 1 Pickett’s Gap and was the 
t to occupy the route. That Charlie 
d not know this when, in the 
set 
of the glen, was not his fault. 
nothing on the ground to 
any engineer had_ pre- 
hether 1 hin Nor did Nicholson know, 
learly hen he led his men up thru the gap 
t llowing morning, that the 
at which he glanced as he hur- 
| not been set by him. The 
thung about him like a thick cloud 
he set up his instrument near the 
ck in the potato field and con 
and it was no won- 
change in the line of 
s did not attract his attention 
state of things was 
day nor the next bv 
ent perso ave one—poor, unfortu 
Pickett And the longe: 
spect f ecret locked in his breast 
t ful he became of a final 


nee t terly pe ot 


ight, he his stakes between 


e you ndicate that 


hi rvey, 


true 


wn that 


later, Abner Pickett was 
porch enjoying an 
ie Dannie was at school, 
ib vas in the back lot A 
young man de 
1 wagon at the front gate 
p the path. It 
"and t bling that he approached 
oe ner P He had heard many sto 
rt man’s peculiarities, of 
to railroads in general 
tter resentment against 
in particular. 
itv of his company, how 
law, to make at least 
settle, and it was his 
however fruitless it 
e all of his skill and 
effort to purchase 
ge? Piles hru Pickett’s Gap. 
j na ourteous demeanor 
~ Pickett, I believe?” 


the old 


after 


lressed 





was with 


He 







“Come 





man, 








hair 
lat? 


Safford, Mr. 





Pickett. I 








BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ SECTION 


(Continued From Last Issue) 





SYNOPSIS \ railroad right-of-way thru Pickett’s Gap, thru Abner Pick« 
farm and thru the Pickett family graveyard This was the route staked out by 
the engineers of the Delaware Valley and Eastert Dannie Pickett \bner's 
grandson, saw the stakes set in the graveyard where his mother was buried, an 
protested vainly to the chief engineer When Dannie’s grandfather returned to 
the farm and heard the news, he made a fiery statement of his determination to 
drive the road off his land “No better deed could be done by anvone than to 
pull their accursed stakes from the ground and flirt them in the brook he 
declared. This declaration was in Dannie’s mind whe erept out of the he 
that night, retraced the route of the engineers and pulled out every stake clear 


to the other side of the gap. 
When he started back, the boy was halted by another party of engineers. Not 
knowing that the first road had been before them. they put another line of 
stakes thru the gap and thru the Pickett farm The chief engineer, however 
showed Dannie how the new route had been laid out to swerve around the grave 
yard Abner Pickett, coming out in the morning to look over the ground, was 
relieved and pleased to see the new route and supposed that Dannie had beer 
hasty and inaccurate in reportin at the road was going thru the burial gr 











represent the D. V. & E. railroad com- 
pany, and you are doubtless aware that 
the company has laid out a route fora 
railroad thru your land. We need the “Well, that gap, you know, is a most 
right to thru your property, Mr. favorable for us. We really need 
Pickett, and we are willing to pay you it, and are willing to pay you for what 
for it, I may say liberally. Have you it is worth.” 
a—considered what compensation will “Tust so 


culty or delay in procuring a 
way. When he 
his 


right of 
had partially recovered 
from surprise, he said: 


pass outlet 


But you can’t pay me any 


be satisfactory to you?” such price as that. I say it ain't 
“No, I haven’t.” worth it.” 
“Well, we run thru your land a dis- “What, for instance, would you con 
tance of about 7,000 feet. In no place © sider right Mr. Pickett? What, in short, 


do we need or take more than fifty feet 
n width. That 


may I ask is your figure?” 


would make, as you see, “Well, my land is worth $20 an acre, 


about eight acres. Now, [ really don't take it on the average.” 
know what your land is worth an acre.” “But, Mr. Pickett. that would only 
The rising inflectton at the end of come to $160. That is—pardon me 
this last sentence called for an answer, that is really inadequate.” 
but none was vouchsafed. “Young man, if you want that land 
“As Lsaid, Mr. Pickett, we are willing at $20 an acre, you can have it. If vou 
to pay you liberally. How—for in- don’t, you can let it alone. I sha‘n't 
stance—would $800 strike you?” take a cent more nor less.” 
The agent waited, in breathless sus- The agent drew from his pocket a 


pense, for a reply. The old man shift- blank contract of purchase and began 
ed his gaze from the distant landscape _ to fill it up. pen in his 
to the agent’s tace. He removed his hand, he said appealingly: 
pipe slowly from his mouth, leaned “Let’s make it $200, Mr. 
back in his chair, and answered: Really, I——” 


Poising his 


Pickett 


“Young man, it ain't worth it.’ But Abner Pickett interrupted him 
The representative of the company impatiently: 
was stricken dumb with astonishment. “I've told you what’s what. If you 
He had never before had an experience want the property at my figure, get 
like this. Men usually considered their your paper ready and I'll sign it: if 
property worth twice what he offered you don't want it, say so an’ don’t 
to pay them for it. Indeed, he had been waste any more o’ my time 
prepared to double his offer to the own- That settled it The contract was 


er rather than have the slightest diffi- 


| 


i, (i iN 


completed and duly signed and sealed. 
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t me tell you, Gran'pap; let me explain; said Dannie.” 


P l C K E, ‘3 ‘3 S G A Pp a -By Homer Greene 


When this was finished, Abner Pickett 
turned slowly to the agent 

“Now, | war to tel ou just one 
thing, young man,” he said; “your eom- 


pany sent their engineers here an’ 


out their railroad in scientifie an 


gentlemanly 


Way They had consider- 
ation for me an’ for my property. An’ 
above all else—far an’ away above all 


else—they had respect an’ reverence 
for the dead If vour engineers had 
staked a line thru m vevard, re 
gardless of the rights o’ the livin.’ or 
the reverence due the dead, they could 
not ‘a’ bought a juare inch o’ my 
land for all the money they could ‘a’ 
piled on my farm. An’ wheat’s more, I’d 
‘a’ lawed ‘em, an’ pawed ‘em, an’ fought 
‘em from now till the ack o’ doom. 
That's all. Good dav! 

That evening, before blazing fire 
in the sitting-room, Abner Pickett and 
Dannie were seated, while Aunt Mar- 
tha was still busy with her household 
duties Every hour that had passed 

ince the night of his adventure had 


left Dannie | 
tressed, stricken, 
fearful of the final result of 
rash, and, what iim now, in- 
comprehensible conduct. He at 


more perplexe more dis- 
more conscience 
more his 
seemed to | 


look- 


ing at the blazing log ivVing nothing, 
but torturing his brain to find some 
way out of the dreadful dilemma into 
which he had thrust himself with such 
foolhardy bravery He did not know 
that he had not yet reached the depth 


of his anxiety and misery; but he was 


soon to learn it His grandtfathe broke 
the silence. 

“Right-o"-way agent was here tod 
Dannie.” 

“The—the what?” 

“Right-o’-way agent. The man that 
buys the right-o’-way for the new rail 
road.” 

“Which new railroad?” 

“There's only one that I've heard 
anvthing about. They call it the D. V. 
& E., don’t they?” 


“IT believe so. An’ what did he want, 


>r 


Gran'pap‘ 


“Wanted to buy the right-o’-way for 
his railroad thru) my property, of 
course. And I sold it to him, of cour 
Strip fifty feet wide, right thru sold 
it for a hundred an’ sixty dollar What 
do you think o’ that bargain, Dan?” 

“Why, Gran’pap, I've heard you say 
vou wouldn't take five thousand dol 


lars an’ give 4 railroad the right to run 


thru the gap an’ thru vour farm 


“That depends on how I'm treated. 
These people acted the gentleman with 
me They run their railroad around 
my graveyard at an expense to them, 
in the way o’ buildin’, of at least a 


thousan’ dollar It a-run it 
straight thru 
land at any price.’ 

“But— but 
didn’t run it 

“Why, 
takes as 
the brook an’ a-curvin’ al 
the mouth o' the gap? | 
feet wide along the 


theyd 


they couldn't ’a’ got my 


how do you know they 


traight thru, Gran’pap? 


haventt vou an’ me seen the 


plain as day, a-runnin’ acro 
ound ag’in to 


old ‘em 


their stake 


hlity 
line o’ 
nowhere else 
“But suppose it was some othet 


col- 


pany that set those take around the 
graveyard, Suppose the D. V. & E. had 
run their line right across it, an’ thei 
stakes had got pulled out some way 
an’ what you sold ’em was really thru 


the graveyard, an’ suppose 
“Well, what on earth are you cunjur 


in’ up? What the use o’ supposin’ 


things that never happened and ain't 
likely to happen? You act just as tho 
vou'd gone daft on the ubject o’ this 
railroad What the matter, Dan? 
What ails you, anyhow?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, Gran’pap I’ve 


] 


worried so about this railroad runnin’ 


thru your—potato field.” 


effort. He 
grandfather had been dece 


Dannie made 
that hi 


17 


ved into sell 


a supreme feared 


ing a right-of-way thru the graveyard, 
and he felt that if he spoke now, and 
told what he knew, regardless of con- 


sequences, there might yet 





be time to 


(Continued on page 4) 











“That red sow rons rr: Slip 
) 7 7 had 
! ‘ f he Itho 
{ part 
t i 
I ] ‘ howev 
for the weatl N oid id we did 
not int , Ove hf Vean 
} \ about ¢ ge thi fence 
the Ik t opportu nd tho fl 
ra } t ’ 1p tronge! 
n ] } ] 1) j 
e did 1 ‘ 1 litte and ild 
] ‘ to 
, I set off to find her and hunted 
f ! ( ble p e that he 
uper-active Db ! f I hit up 
on Tor y nlac | owed up 
t cree) from the bar ird I 
looked thru ilf eld. I outed 
round ti ( I one 
before he had hidden awa in un 
broke! f it I thre a I 
we cou 1 the neighbe d r her 
But in none of t 7 1 | 
find t ‘ her 
Ry tl t e.tw full ted 
and al t lv to ‘ » 1 hunt 
nd let her go r the night Then in 
er ! t! I I r trac in 
the soft dirt at the | This led down 
thru a gully toward a pis of ground 
ol hi had grown hu il 
that year Two vear bef« had 
planted t} pate fg ind pota 
toe ind in order handle th rop 
we had dug 1a p ( | » ft 
in Unlike an ordinary cave, this pit 
did not have a ping entrance, but 
merely a hole in the top, covered by 
n old barrel he l KY n ti we had 
descended to the pit by means of a 
home-made ladder. 


When I reached f hole I could see 


at a glance what had happened. The 


and lo 


Gran'pay | \ et 


BOYS’ 








| lea | ( ( yked 
t¢ tne ho | oe , 

t he Ker eS Du oon 
below f I bling ! nd 
rn? 7, ne ce} ited i t 
of twelve 

rl velcom ury I 

t ted t t feet to hurt bach 
and tell Dad t " But as I aros¢ 
he rotter ng » tl pit crumbled 
nd I rawled headlong down upon 
the ] 4 TI Ow Rave tartled 
Ugh!” as I nded | plunk in her 

Lelie but } ( nged wher 
one of the p I d unluct t sé 
up a terrified squealing 

I did not linger upon my going after 
her f t grunt of 1 b nbled 
and jumped for a lge about five feet 
from the ground that had extendec 

long one le of the cave I was none 

too soor for | felt her long, wicked 
tusk tick the toe of my boot just as | 

ng ) t I la there hug 

ing close tot I k and looked dow 

nto he N 1¢ f t b lv ¢ f ind 
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AND GIRLS’ SECTION 


ON TH E, RED SO W _py Ralph Wilmar 


wondered just how long I would last if 
ell off that perch 

low I w to get out I couldn’t im- 

The ladder descended directly 

to the middle of the « r, and this 

rt of tl cave the \ id pre 

her own us¢ At first, I 


mpted tor 
I 


thought n if cautiousiv sneak clo 
enough to be able to reach the ladder 


by running for it, but the first move I 


made to throw one of my legs down 


from my uncomfortable perch, she 
tarted toward me, her wicked little 
eyes gleaming viciously. I just got 


didn’t 
right away. 


there and 


back on my bench in time, and 
to attempt it again 


It began to get cold down 


care 


the dark was beginning to shut 
The more I about putting in 


down 


thought 


the night with that beast, the less I 
| d i Again I almost had my nerve 
to the point of trying to run by her 
when n eve fell on an object that 


brought an inspiration. The fall before 


in picking up the potato: we had 


been shy on the sacks that fitted over 

the picker houlders ») father had 
ed a twelve-gallon galvanized pail. 

TI pail had been left in the cave and 

vas hanging high in the corner at the 

end of the shelf on which I was lying 
e pict came back to me of p 
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I had seen with its head « 
gallon pail, and the troubl: 


ting it off 

Cautiously I maneuvered 
directly under the pail I 
barely touch it with the ti, 
and had difficulty ir 
from the nail on wil 
hanging, but finally manage 
down to my hand. Then 
to the center of the shelf ar 
ed to coerce the sow into 
head into that pail. I talks 
lv to her ] 
dearment that 
kid sister blush. I begged 
her, but I had just as well 
down a well 

Finally I became disgust¢ 
have the fear of a hog in 
that I earned since 
not have as I did. Any 
of sitting there in my © 
tion, merely waiting 
slid off of the shelf and y« 
SOW 

For about five 
the floor, I would have give 
chances of a fortune to bs 
on that shelf. Furious g: 
that sow’s throat lil é 

t of a misfiring 


engine She 


rers 


loose 


called her té 


would have 


have 


done 


agall 


second 


from 
cato exhau 
opened hei itl 
me, That bucket 
thin as tissue whet 
that betw 
those tusks, but 
late to do anything 


it at her and shut my eye 


paper 
only it stood 
pike-like 


else 


(;ood luck was with me © bucket 
slipped over her nose ar 
ettled benind her ears, I 


effective muzzle. 
But I did not 
pectacle of 


linger t jos 
cti her th 
around trying to dislodg¢ 
1 scurried for the ladder like a 
ened rabbit and I did not st Int 


until | reached the safety «¢ 


seeing 


en at home. 


You 


didn’t see ’im! He’ 


tle wouldn't do a mean tl 
life! Why. Gran'pap, he 
rted enough 
r eyard., 
< re I forgot 
right, Dannie He gent 
With t rer im ‘ 
ct the l i el 
In tl n ‘ ur lence 
Gabriel f ! other oppor 
ip tl broken thread of hi 
\ hie ton, as u 
the had pre 
ce in the 
i t ol’ Isra 
s I ten 
1 road tl 
I D. V & | ¢ rs a 
‘ } I rit t 
m ten p'i 
\W do you mean by G 
eal 
The ol " gett € 





W avid Brown s 


comil n next Monday 
begir buildin their railro 
Saturd >. a d says that 
to cut ( thru tl 
! b o tl ‘fo yo 
Di \ e! out 1) 
it , t three foot ¢ 
kne t lle, an’ ! 
ib ree t h to 
the t 1) 1 Vs it [ ¥ 
ik I ment t 
u € rave 
they'll el 1 out o 
they to wt < there 
Ga ad d his he 
dt that he } 
‘ \ ned fe Ww 
} ced ( ; at his 
ne fire w } ss 
‘ ‘ t ney I 
I taten 
A i 1 dread 
ither, yet 
vu S on from tl! 
« t Instead, he 





